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News of 


WEEK ago it was contended in these columns that the 
restoration of the cuts in unemployment allowances 
should have first claim, before income-tax reduction, in 
the coming Budget. The same line has been taken since 
by the Archbishop of York, Lord Melchett and a large 
number of Members of Parliament—all of them, of course, 
persons who would benefit personally by income-tax 
reduction themselves. Such a demonstration is pro- 
foundly encouraging. It is a genuine testimony to the 
reality of national unity, for it means that a large middle- 
class population bearing a scrious burden of taxation 
deliberately waives its claim to relief in the interests of 
the unemployed. To an external arbiter such an attitude 
no doubt seems no more than what is right and proper, 
but the spirit of sacrifice is usually less evident where 
money is concerned than in other fields, and when one 
class does publicly stand aside for the benefit of another 
whose need is greater, class antagonisms must inevitably 
lose something of their edge. It is no doubt true that an 
increase of the income-taxpayer’s purchasing-power would 
make employment. But so would an increase of the 

dole-drawer’s, 

* * * ” 


Naval Expenditure 
The rise in the Navy Estimates to £56,550,000, which 
8 about three millions more than those of last year, 
and six millions more than in 1982, is not so disturbing 
sit sounds. During the last two years there has been 
* retardation of programmes which could only have the 
ellect. of increasing expenditure when the lec-way was 
made up. Thus, of the increased requirements for 
Hew construction this year more than a million results 
from the retardation of the 1931 programme, and another 
_— 1s needed for the maintenance of the fleet, mainly 
 Tespect of arrears of repair work and modernization. 


¢ have to tecognize that our expenditure on the Navy 


the Week 


is now determined by facts over which this country has 
no sole control. Continuous one-sided disarmament is 
out of the question. Our expenditure on the fleet is 
settled by the Washington and London Naval Treaties, 
and both the United States and Japan are building much 
more extensively than we are. The size and character 
of the Navy depend as always upon policy, but on the 
policy, in these days, not of Britain alone but the great 
Powers acting in consultation. The best prospects of 
big reductions in naval expenditure lie in reducing the 
size of capital ships to something like 10,000 tons. That 
should be a declared objective of British policy, which 
it never has been at an international conference. 
* * * * 


The Turmoil in Spain 

The threatened crisis in Spain is slow in coming to a 
head, but it would be quite premature to regard it as 
averted. Sefior Lerroux, forced by the President to offer 
the resignation of his whole Cabinet, and not merely of 
two Ministers, has reconstructed it with only three 
changes. They tend to strengthen it in personnel, but 
its position in the Cortes is not improved. The parties 
of the Right could overthrow it at any moment, and it is 
probably only the knowledge that such action would 
provoke a revolutionary outbreak that restrains them. 
The Republic is at stake, and the Right parties are bent 
on a revision of the Constitution, which was admittedly 
given an ultra-republican trend under the influence of the 
enthusiasms generated by the overthrow of the dictator- 
ship, but it is by no means clear how far they are disposed 
to go in the direction of monarchy. In any case the 
chances of any orderly evolution are small, for strikes 
throughout Spain are spreading, and a serious clash 
between the Fascists of the Right and Communists or 
Syndicalists is perpetually imminent. If it comes Govern- 
ment and Constitution may well crash together. 
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Austria in the Balance 

The Jull in Austria continues, and Dr. Dollfuss is 
concerning himself over the double task of reconciliation 
with the Socialists and the construction of a new con- 
stitution on Corporate State lines. For the latter he 
has Italy and Germany as models, but Austria proposes 
to retain the provincial distinctions which Herr Hitler 
has resolutely obliterated. Relief work is being actively 
carried out in Vienna by the Frau Dollfuss-Cardinal 
Innitzer organization in the face of considerable sus- 
picion, and by the Society of Friends, always ubiquitous 
in its philanthropy, in the face of none. With their 
bullet-scarred tenements to remind them of the recent 
past, many of the workers are disposed to join the 
Nazis out of sheer anger against the Heimwehr, and 
whoever controls the Austrian Nazis (whether from 
Austrian soil or German) is showing some astuteness in 
giving an all-quiet order for the present. Even the 
vociferous Herr Habicht has been silenced by Herr 
Hitler. All is not yet quite lost in Austria. Next 
week’s talks in Rome between Signor Mussolini, Dr. 
Dollfuss and General Gémbés will give a new turn to 
the situation, but they will have to be conducted with 
great discretion if the decisions reached are not to give 
new provocation to Germany on the one hand or the 
Little Entente on the other. The latter contingency 
would cause more complications than the former. 
* x * * 


Mcre Money for Beet Growers 

In 1932 the Chancellor of the Exchequer promised 
the appointment of a committee to enquire into the 
working of the beet sugar subsidy. On Tuesday the 
appointment of the committee was announced. As a 
result of the delay the subsidy is to be continued for 
another year while the committee does its work, and a 
supplementary estimate for £450,000 has been _pre- 
sented. But there is another reason for the extra cost. 
A further 26,000 acres were put down to _ beet-root 
under the lure of the subsidy. On this principle neither 
the Government nor the House of Commons, being 
once committed to the subsidy, has any means of 
“checking its expenditure in the coming year. As Mr. 
Leonard pertinently pointed out, if the acreage had 
been doubled, the House would have been asked to pay 
double the amount provided in the original Estimate. 
Unlike the wheat quota, which makes a fixed sum of 
money available for the assistance of wheat-growers, 
not varying with the acreage, the beet subsidy appears 
to be intinitely expansible and uncontrolled. The 
subsidy has been a seandal from the first and remains 


a seandal still. 
* * x * 


Lancashire and Japan 

The breakdown of the Anglo-Japanese trade conference 
was due to the unwillingness of the Japanese to negotiate 
about the export of goods to markets other than those 
controlled by Britain and Japan. But the main purpose 
of the conference from the British point of view—and 
this was thought to have been made quite clear in 
advance—-was to come to some agreement to avoid cut- 
throat competition in markets to which both seek 
access. Japanese competition is a menace not merely 
because of efficient technical production, but also by 
reason of cheap labour, depreciated currency, shipping 
subsidies and in some cases, it is alleged, through the 
piracy of British trade marks. The Japanese are saying 
that they are being asked to give away some of their 
trade in neutral markets without any quid pro quo. 
But what is offered them is an agreement with British 
traders in the absence of which this country will be com- 





pelled to come to agreements with other countries t, 

her own advantage without reference to the advantag 

of the Japanese. Great Britain can hardly be expected 

to accept a position in which the markets of countrig 

which have much to gain by their trade with us ap 

exposed to unchecked floods of cheap Japanese goods, 
* * * * 


The German Church Tyranny 

The situation in the German Church becomes more and 
more ominous. Reichsbishop Miiller, who was himself g 
military chaplain, has now appointed as his Chief of Staff 
(the phraseology is to be noted), Dr. Oberheid, Bishop of 
the Rhineland. Dr. Oberheid has always been the 
éminence grise, suspected of exercising considerable power 
behind the throne, and, all things considered, it is probably 
just as well that he should thus be brought out into the 
open. The regimentation of the Church is being carried 
forward relentlessly and a dark future presents itself to 
pastors of spirit and independence who decline to submit 
themselves to official discipline. At the best they will, no 
doubt, lose possession of their churches and residences, 
and various other measures may be taken against them. 
To that extent Germany is about in the stage reached by 
this country at the time of the Five Acts and the Great 
Ejectment in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The Protestant Youth Movement has been forcibly 
absorbed in the official Hitler Youth Organization, and 
there are signs that the struggle between the State and 
the Roman Catholic Church also is becoming increasingly 
tense. No achievements of National Socialism in the 
economic and industrial field can palliate for a moment 
the oppression of which its nominees are guilty in the 
realm of religion. 

* x * * 


Portslade to the Rescue 

The Urban District Council of Portslade is to be con 
gratulated on taking a stand against the retrograde and 
narrow-spirited policy which Brighton Corporation has 
adopted in backing the scheme for constructing a motor- 
racing track on the Downs. Against all the protests of 
those who took the long view in attempting to preserve 
from desecration the splendid spaces of the Downs, 9 
famous among the amenities which have made Brighton 
a resort worth visiting, the Corporation has persisted in 
a policy which it is difficult to reconcile with any reason 
able conception of publie duty. Happily, Portslade is 
the town-planning authority for the district concerned, 
and has used its rights under the Town and County 
Planning Act to refuse an interim development order 
to the promoters. The District Council takes its stand, 
very properly, on the two-fold ground that the scheme 
is contrary to its town-planning proposals, and that it 
would be improper to pre-judge the decision of Parliament 
upon the Bill which has been promoted for the preserv 
tion of the South Downs. All honour to Portslade. 


* * * * 


Princess Youssoupoff's Damages 
Few stranger stories have been heard in the Law Courts 
at Temple Bar than the unimpassioned narration br: 
week by a soberly-dressed Russian aristocrat of how he 
had battered the dying body of a Siberian monk with 3 
loaded stick in a St. Petersburg Palace nearly twenty 
years ago. The damages awarded to Princess bier 
poff—£25,000—in her action for libel in respect 0 - 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film Rasputin, are formida 
enough to impress on all film- 
necessity of marked discretion in the p 
persons. That is all to the good. But the 
lessons for others than film-producers. The 
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cated by Mr. Justice Avory, is that if a certain number 
of reasonable and responsible persons would and did 


/ understand a film character to represent a rcal person, 


that was quite sufficient ground for action, regardless of 


| whether the two had ever been connected in the author's 


or producer's mind or not. The same, of course, applies 
toauthors. A purely fictitious character may be held to 
hear sufficient resemblance to an actual person to bring 
the latter into disrepute, and the author be involved in 
heavy damages. No one ought to be traduced with 
impunity, and it is right that the law should give full pro- 
tection, but it is a question whether the protection has 
not been carried unduly far. 


cs * % * 


Sir John Simon on Free Trade 

Sir John Simon at Sheffield made a very interesting 
explanation of the position of himself, Mr. Runciman and 
other life-long Free Traders who seek to justify the present 
fseal policy of the Government. He pointed out that 
ome of the leading assumptions on which the Free Trade 
case was based in times past are no longer applicable. 
The exports upon which we must rely to pay for imports 
have been reduced by the heightening of foreign tariffs, 
and by the new exchange restrictions and quotas, whilst 
foreign countries, using often British machinery, and 
paying low wages, can compete with us in foreign markets 
and invade our own. An open-minded person must thus 
far agree with him that a world organizing itself along the 
lines of economic nationalism affords the least favourable 
opportunity for the application of pure Free Trade doc- 
tine. He may go further and admit that the exclusive 
or aggressive attitude of foreign countries may compel 
isto adopt certain defensive measures. Yet the funda- 
nental difference between a Free Trader and a Tariff 
Reformer does not disappear. The latter believes in the 
lieacy of Protection as a proper means of helping home 
producers, The former, whilst recognizing that foreign 
action may compel us to adopt some restrictions, regards 
them as a necessary evil to be abolished at the first oppor- 
tity; and at all times he will advocate the promotion 
ifFree Trade with countries prepared to reciprocate, and 
the concentration of policy upon the breaking down of 
barriers, 

* * * * 


The Miners’ Welfare Fund 
It is easy to understand that the Government is un- 
viling to impose, or reimpose, any unnecessary charge 
inthe mining industry at a time like the present, when it 
880 severely hit. But the welfare fund created by the 
ty of a penny a ton on coal raised should certainly not 
have been regarded as a luxury, and it was a grave error 
{judgement to reduce this from a penny toa half-penny. 
the excellent uses to which this fund has been put were 
‘real mitigation of the hardships of life in mining areas, 
ind there never was a time when the amenities it created 
vere more needed. It was a proper charge to impose on 
production, for the mines themselves have been the cause 
of exceptional conditions of life for which exceptional 
vision ought to be made. It is in the nature of the 
ndustry that the mining population always tends to be 
_ from the rest of the community ; it has been fated 
tolive in the worst houses in Great Britain ; its surround- 
pa nearly always gloomy. Research into methods of 
proving health in mines is, of course, needed, and pit- 
brag desirable. But there are many other 
Kft to (which should not be prescribed by the Bill, but 
the Welfare Committee) which in the past have 


Made leisure for the . ° oe 
Se, miners profitable and diminished 
their discontents, : 











Education in India 

Few words are needed to commend the appeal made at 
the Mansion House last week by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Lord Lothian and others on behalf of the 
Christian Colleges in India. Christianity took its rise in 
the East, not the West, and its doctrines find at least as 
natural a home there as in Europe. The number of 
Christians in India is growing steadily, and it is a matter of 
plain record that the men and women who pass through 
the Christian Colleges make citizens of a uniformly 
good type, concerned in a sane and conciliatory spirit 
for the best interests of their country. That no doubt 
is one reason why the present appeal—for a fund of 
£130,000 to enable the various colleges to be co-ordinated 
and strengthened in various ways, on lines laid down by a 
commission presided over by the Master of Balliol—- 
is so unreservedly endorsed by both the late and the 
present Viceroy. It is to be hoped on every ground that 
the money will be quickly and willingly provided. 

* * * * 
The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes :—The Anglo- 
Russian trade agreement found several critics willing 
to wound but all afraid to strike to the extent of chal- 
lenging it in the division lobby. The Labour Party 
made some show of pretending that it was too late, and 
the Right Wing Tories made a fiercer allegation that 
it was too soon, because any formal agreement ought 
to be preceded by a settlement of the claims of British 
citizens against the Sovict Government. Mr. Runciman, 
however, effectively pointed out to the Labour Party 
that it had taken necessarily much time to persuade 
the Russians to buy as much here as they sold; and 
he bluntly told the Right Wing that he was not going 
to cut off the nose of British trade to please the face of 
British creditors. The most he would do was to make 
only a temporary agreement. Sir William Davison 
still hoisted the banner of the Lena Goldfields, and the 
Duchess of Atholl poured forth dumping statistics for 
what seemed hours, but the only fire in the debate was 
contributed by the champions of the herring industry, 
who were annoyed with Mr. Runciman’s suggestion that 
now when herrings could be sold they had evaporated. 

4 * * * 

Lord Kinnoull’s attack upon British Fascists in the 
House of Lords had a sympathetic but not alarmed 
audience. The essence of the Government's reply 
was that Sir Oswald Mosley’s movement had swallowed 
most of the lesser Fascist fry, but was not yet swollen 
enough to be dangerous. Lord Esher made a retort 
discourteous upon the Labour Party by advising them 
to muzzle their own embryo dictators, and Lord Snell 
had some sarcastic things to say about Liberals. The 
debate gave the House of Lords the chance to be the 
first to debate the question of private armies and to 
show that they hated coloured shirts of all kinds; but 
it could not carry the question very fax. 

* * * * 

The last event of the week was the debate on the new 
arrangement concerning the cost of Indian defence. 
Mr. Churchill and his band find heresy in everything 
the Government says or does about India, and mustered 
34 votes for their view that an arbitral award should 
not be obeyed because it was currying favour with 
Indian politicians for the White Paper policy. The 
lobbies have, of course, been busy with other matters, 
notably how far the Government can obey the Archbishop 
of York’s injunction to give precedence in the Budget to a 
restoration of the cuts in unemployment benefit and 
whether the Government should be remodelled. 
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Air Parity—at Zero 


American Guarantee Treaty was signed in 1919 and les 


M* ANTHONY EDEN has returned from _ his 
European journeyings, and the Cabinet has before 
it the views of the German and Italian Governments 
on the British draft convention of six weeks ago. If 
the attitude of the French Government is still to a 
large extent a matter of speculation, that is due to 
obvious causes, in that the new Government is faced 
with internal problems so critical that its members have 
been physically incapable as yet of giving to the latest 
disarmament proposals the attention which their import- 
ance to the world as a whole demands for them. But 
if France’s final word still remains to be spoken, the 
general tendency of French policy is clear; and British 
Ministers, taking the British memorandum as _ basis, 
can have little difficulty in realizing what changes in 
it would be necessary to secure its acceptance at Rome, 
Berlin and Paris. Those changes might, of course, be 
mutually exclusive. What Berlin demanded Paris might 
reject. To some extent that is the case, but by no 
means completely. Italy, for example, would accept 
almost anything that we would accept. Signor Mussolini 
is sceptical. He believes there is little prospect of 
securing as much disarmament as this country aims at, 
but if there is he is so much the better pleased, 
and Italy has just given one earnest of her good 
faith by producing a naval programme which pro- 
vides for no increase in fleet strength in the coming 
year. 

Germany is more exigent, as might be expected from 
a country which left the Disarmament Conference in 
October in consequence of the refusal of other Powers 
to effect within a reasonable period what she considered 
an adequate measure of disarmament. The points on 
which she dissents from the British proposals are under- 
stood to be three. She demands a short-service army 
of 300,000 instead of the 200,000 which was proposed 
as the figure both for the German army and France’s 
home army; but there should be room for some com- 
promise on that. She declines at present to contemplate 
a return to the League of Nations ; but that is a matter 
which can be left to settle itself, as it no doubt would 
if «a disarmament agreement acceptable to Germany 
could be reached. Finally, and by far the most import- 
ant, she refuses to remain any longer the only Great 
Power without a military air foree. The British 
memorandum sets an interval of two years within 
which the question of military aviation is to be decided 
one way or the other. Germany, having waited for 
fifteen years, declines to wait any longer. Either the 
abolition of military aviation must be definitely agreed 
on, in which ease she will demand no military aircraft, 
or she must be allowed to arm herself at once with a 
defensive force of from 1,000 to 1.250 machines—which 
may be compared with the British home defence total 
(under the estimates just presented) of 44 squadrons, 
or approximately 500 machines. 

France’s stipulations have not been presented in 
detail, but about her general attitude there is no secret. 
Germany, she argues, is notoriously re-arming already. 
Her “ para-military ” forces, the Nazi S.A. and S.S. 
troops, have a considerable military value. If, there- 
fore, France is to disarm further at all she must have 
definite assurances that if any country arms contrary 
to the provisions of an agreed convention which it has 
signed, much more if any country attacks another, 
there will be immediate and effectual collective action 
against the offender. In other words, France stands, 
as cvery French Government has stood since the Anglo- 


to lapse, for security in the form of joint-defence againg 
a State which attacks or threatens to attack her, , 
demand is not merely formally logical but. inhereni, 
reasonable. 
Various non-aggression agreements that have been signe 
and disarmament agreements that have been conten, 
plated. But it would quite definitely involve th 
guarantors in the danger of having to engage in ya, 
That is a grave responsibility, but the undertaking 
generally accepted, would be an immensely potent 
safeguard against aggression. 

Put broadly, and with a general disregard of detail 
the position is that unless this country is ready to met 
Germany in the matter of the abolition of militay 
aviation, and France in the matter of guarantees of 
security, the prospects of reaching a_ disarmament 
agreement of the smallest value are negligible. Th 
discussion on security must still be suspended, for the 
present French Government has not so far made clear 
what it requires. But it will have to be faced, and the 
collective system will stand or fall mainly ‘by this 
country’s decision. The immediately vital question is 
the air, and that for far more fundamental reasons than 
the bearing of air disarmament on the prospects of a 
disarmament convention. What air armaments bear on 
is nothing less than the future of civilization, at least in 
Europe. If the choice is, as all appearances indicate, 
between the abolition of military aviation and the 
launching of the nations on a new unlimited competition 
in air armaments, the fate before a world taking deliber- 
ately the wrong decision is appalling. And the fact 
cannot be evaded that the choice will be determined 
very largely by this country. No one can accuse Grest 
Britain of having stimulated any race in air armaments, 
We have kept our home defence force far below the 
strength of those of other Great Powers, and the estimates 
published last week bear cloquent testimony to the 
sincerity of the Government's resolve to avoid increases 
till the very last moment in the hope that a disarmament 
agreement may yet be reached. 

The Government has an air policy. It advocates 
the total abolition of military aviation. Sir John 
Simon announced that at Geneva last year, and itis 
repeated, though with no very marked emphasis, in the 
memorandum of January 29th. And failing abolition 
it demands parity among all the leading Power 
Actually parity will be obtained on one basis alone 
abolition, for without abolition there will be no Dy 
armament Convention, and without a Disarmament Con- 
vention there will be no restriction on unlimited 
competition in the air—and in that race Great Brita, 
thanks to her altogether creditable restraint, will start 
under a heavy handicap. For that reason alone, to sy 
nothing of the palpable vulnerability of these islands to 
air attack, no country has more to gain by the total 
abolition of military aviation than our own. What 
steps are we prepared to take to get it? To stand 
by the new draft Convention is idle, for Germany has 
no idea of waiting for two years while the question of 
abolition, and the consequent “ effective supervision 
of civil aviation, is discussed, and once she starts building 
an air force openly all hope of agreement is shatter 
France is ready for the abolition of military aviation su 
ject to certain conditions—control of civil aviation am 
creation of an international air foree—which, like othet 
countries’ conditions, must be thrown into the gene 
discussion, Decisions on such a matter. cannot bet 





Such an undertaking is implicit in tf 
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in a week. But they need not, and cannot, be post- 

ned for two years. That spells certain disaster. 
Hitherto the British proposals for abolition have been 
presented more as a laudable ambition than as an aim 
the Government was bent on realizing. Today facts 
must be faced. The Germans will build unless other 


nations abolish. The one hope is to meet Herr Hitler 
on his own ground, declare unequivocally for abolition, 
and proceed to get the best agreement possible on the 
control of civil aviation. The risk is undeniable, but 
the risks of a new race in air armaments are a hundred- 
fold greater. 


The Middle-Class Unemployed 


HE problem of the unemployed employers was 
recently put forward in The Spectator by a writer 
who was “one of them.” His was a single example 
of a person who had long played a useful part in the 
higher ranks of industry and had been reduced through 
yo fault of his own to destitution. But his is not a 
solitary case. There are scores of thousands of men in 
the same plight as he is and with as little immediate 
prospects of being “reabsorbed” in the executive 
branches of trade or industry. It is noted with satis- 
faction that the figures of the registered unemployed 
have fallen from 2,856,638 in February, 1933, to 2,317,909 
last month. But these figures take no account of the 
workers whose carnings have been above the insurance 
level. Concerning the latter there are no official statistics, 
but it is estimated that their number must come to 
more than 300,000, of whom at least 100,000 are men 
who have held responsible executive positions, earning 
salaries ranging from £500 up to £3,000 or £4,000 a year. 
Some of them have owned their own businesses and 
been their own employers. Others have held adminis- 
trative positions in which they have directed the energies 
of departments. Others, constituting a large proportion 
of the whole number, are highly trained and _ skilled 
specialists—engineecrs, electricians, chemists, architects, 
surveyors, &c.—key men on the technical side of industry, 
with splendid records of work behind them, whose 
services have been dispensed with during the days of 
diminishing trade and reduced production. The greater 
number of these middle-class unemployed are over 
forty years of age—for businesses which are cutting 
down expenses are naturally inclined to dismiss the 
oder men who are eaitrmg the larger salaries, the very 
men for whom it is the hardest to find other suitable 
jobs. Here are cases of men, one in middle life, with a 
wife and family to keep, who had been earning £800 a 
year, another, a £1,500 a year man, with a wife and four 
children, aged forty-five—both now destitute. There is 
army of such men in the prime of life, full of energy, 
highly educated and well trained, accustomed to think 
things out and take decisions in the guidance of trade and 
industry, now completely unemployed and at the end of 
their resources, For them there is no unemployment 
msurance pay, no free medical service, and no official 
organization of any kind whose duty it is to take 
Cognisanee of their needs. What is to be done about 
them ? 
“Itis of no avail to object that persons in such a position 
ought to have saved money in provision against a 
tuny day. The capital value of invested savings, as 
‘as pointed out by a contributor last week, has been 
many cases halved or even utterly destroved owing 
to the catastrophes of the trade slump. Moreover, 
the middle-classes, under existing social conditions, 
ve had to provide the main recruiting ground for 
oe, eer of the future. Their children, 
e * Shed ee to carry on the same tradition 
hind ne — “ paneace be educated, and for them 
Iiversity 2 a at the public school or the 
peite of Satie ey are ill, they must pay the full 
attention, By their heavy payments 





in the form of Income Tax and by their contributions 
to workers’ insurance they have had to bear the lion's 
Share of the national expense of the social services—- 
educational, medical, unemployment payments, pensions, 
&e.—from which they, when they are out of work, 
receive no benefits whatever. The majority of the 
executive men now destitute are in that position through 
no fault reasonably attributable to themselves. 

Here, then, is a national problem, till recently neglected, 
which ought to be examined and attacked with the same 
serious attention as has been given to the plight of the 
rank and file of the insurable unemployed. For the 
moment it may be well to put on one side the controversial 
question whether the State ultimately ought or ought not 
to take the matter up. There may be a case for bringing 
all workers of all classes, whatever their earnings or status, 
under a more comprehensive act of national insurance. 
But in that direction there is no hope of immediately 
meeting the needs of men whose plight is desperate here 
and now. It cannot escape our attention that we are 
speaking of a class of men accustomed to think for and 
help themselves, and peculiarly qualified to co-operate 
in extricating themselves from an emergency. An ex- 
ample of what might be done on a large scale, and is being 
done on a small scale, is afforded by the British Executive 
Employment Society, which has opened a register of 


unemployed men suitable for jobs in engineering 
firms, factories, distributive businesses and other 


branches of trade and industry, and is endeavouring 
to do for middle-class workers what the employment 
exchanges do for the manual workers. It is obvious 
that such a movement as this can only reach the 
maximum of effectiveness if the largest possible 
number of candidates for appointments register their 
names with the Society, and also the largest possible 
number of employers endeavour to help by making use 
of the organization. The implied ideal is that the 
whole body of middle-class workers, any one of whom, 
among the chances and changes of today, may at any 
time find himself among the unemployed, should make 
it a matter both of self-interest and duty to co-operate 
in a movement for opening the way back into industry 
of the highly competent men who have been crushed out. 

Such co-operation will not in itself very greatly increase 
the sum-total of employment, though by providing oppor- 
tunities for initiative it will do something even in this 
direction, and it would at the least smooth the way 
for the re-employment of competent men as_ trade 
improves. But more ought to be done. Now is the 
time when leaders in industry and their responsible 
co-adjutors ought to be taking steps to provide against 
the emergency of unemployment in respect of the whole 
of their staff which is not covered by State insurance. 
Many firms already have provident schemes under which 
so much is contributed each week by the employer and 
so much by the employees to a fund which can be used 
for pensions or for other purposes. Every business 
in the country should have such a fund, and provision 
against unmerited unemployment should be a principal 
object. There would still remain many middle-class 
workers outside the scope of such schemes ; and for them 
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the institution of a suitable provident association, with 
special regard to unemployment, would afford an oppor- 
tunity to insure against a black moment in a trade 
slump. 

This is to indicate a few only of the measures which 
should be taken to provide against the contingency 
of unemployment or to smooth the way of the jobless 
back into a job. But what should be specially emphas- 
ized now is the need of directing active thought and 
attention to a problem which up to now, partly by 


reason of the pride of the middle-classes, and partly 
because the needs of the manual workers have been sy 
much more clear and insistent, have been pushed oy} 
of sight and utterly neglected. But that can no longer 
goon. The country cannot afford this continued Wastage 
of its best brains and fighting strength. Therefore the 
appeal must be to the whole community of the middle. 
classes to investigate their own condition and _ asses 
their own resources and organize a campaign of mutual 
action and self-help. 


A Spectatot’s Notebook 


N”: very much in the way of a principle seems to me to 

emerge from the little fracas between Mr. William 
Ferrie, the broadcaster who refused to broadcast, and 
the B.B.C. Whoever comes well out of the affair it is 
certainly not Mr. Ferrie. If the B.B.C. can be believed, 
as no doubt it can, it returned Mr. Ferric’s manuscript 
to him with certain cuts 48 hours before the time of 
the broadcast, and Mr. Ferrie gave no sign of being 
discontented. In those circumstances Mr. Ferrie’s 
action in sending his speech to the Press and creating 
a minor sensation by giving his version of the episode 
through the microphone strikes me as something very 
different from the courageous challenge to an omnipotent 
monopoly which Mr. Oliver Baldwin (denouncing the 
Broadcasting House dictators on the same day as his 
father, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, was denouncing all dictators 
from Broadeasting House) seems to see in it. Obviously 
the B.B.C. must exercise some control over microphone 
addresses. Every editor has constantly to suggest, 
and sometimes to insist on, emendations in articles 
he has commissioned. The B.B.C. is in no different 
position. Whether in this particular case the attack 
on religion and the laudation of Moscow should have 
been permitted is arguable. Personally I should have 
let Mr. Ferrie have his say—but criticism would have 
broken on Sir John Reith in a tornado if he had. Broadly 
speaking the B.B.C. can only go on as it is going and 
count on its broadeasters to play the game. 

* * * * 


Senor de Madariaga’s acceptance of a portfolio in the 
new Spanish Cabinet is almost as interesting as Sefior de 
Madariaga himself (which is saying a good deal), since the 
whole Ministry may be out of office at any moment. His 
motive, I take it, is simply a desire to stand by the Repub- 
lic. No one who listened to some of the new Minister of 

Wducation’s astonishingly eloquent speeches in French 
at Geneva would easily believe—what happens to be true 
that he could speak just as fluently, and with an equal 
absence of any accent, in English. Actually he lived 
in Hampstead during the War, married to a Scottish wife, 
doing work for the Ministry of Information. Since then 
he has been at Geneva, first as member of the Information 
Section, then as Director of the Disarmament Section, 
then Professor of Spanish at Oxford, then Spanish Am- 
bassador at Paris and now Minister of Education. He 
would be the ideal international man if he were not 
through everything essentially Spanish. 
# * * * 


There are some points on which the official mind 
invariably digs in its toes, if I may put it like that. But 
few obstinacies seem to me more wrong-headed than the 
persistence of the Home Office in allowing police to sell 
information. The latest case, as related in the House of 
Lords the other day by Lord Banbury, concerned a horse- 
woman whose mount was frightened by a lorry, with 
the result that she was thrown. She asked at the local 


police-station for the driver’s name and address and was 
told the information would cost 2s. 6d. Information 
about the skid-marks involved a further 10s. The official 
defence was that in such cases the police were under no 
obligation to give such information, but might do it if a 
reasonable sum were paid to the Police Fund “fo 
services rendered.” What the tariff is, and why the ser. 
vice of giving a name and address should cost half. 
crown, and of giving another line or two of information 
from the same page of the ledger just four times as much, 
no one seems to have explained. The police are public 
servants and if they give information at all—often of 
course they ought not to—they should unquestionably 
give it free. To permit arbitrary charges opens the door 
to every kind of abuse. 
cS * * ® 


Miss Helen Waddell wrote a book called Wandering 
Scholars. Someone else might write one on Wandering 
Diplomats, with Mr. Norman Davis, Mr. Raymond 
Moley, and now Mr. Richard Washburn Child, sitting 
for the first portraits. Mr. Child is coming to Europe 
to observe the economic situation (a tolerably rich field 
for study) with the duty of reporting to Mr. Cordell 
Hull, the Secretary of State, on that and the possibility 
of trade deals between the United States and European 
Governments. To Mr. Hull, it may be noted, not Mr. 
Roosevelt. That is not very astonishing. Mr. Child 
entered politics to run President Harding's publicity 
machine in the election that destroyed Wilsonism 
Mr. Harding made him Ambassador to Rome, and in 
that capacity he went as U.S. “ observer ” to the Lausanne 
Conference of 1922, where he did his best to bridge 
gulfs between Lord Curzon and Ismet Pasha. Two 
years ago he left the Republicans and attached himself 
to Mr. Roosevelt, but his articles in the Hearst Press 
on the present administration must have caused the 
President to reflect more than once that there are few 
worse embarrassments than one’s friends, Altogether 
it is a rather surprising appointment. 

* * * * 


* Sir, this is sorry stuff” would, I should suppose, be 
Dr. Johnson’s comment on Charles Dickens’ Life of Ou 
Lord which the Daily Mail is now publishing. Soy 
stuff it quite certainly is, and the Mail evidently thinks® 
itself, for after the first day the instalments have bee 
tucked well away on a back page. It was a journalist 
coup all the same to secure the manuscript, which 5 
after all the last unpublished work of Dickens. While the 


Daily Mail is publishing a Life of Christ the Daily Expres 


is running a serics of articles on “ If Christ Came Back’ 
by a rather singular selection of writers.’ Religion 8 
evidently thought good copy by some of the shrewdes! 
living judges of what good copy is. Their conception ¢ 
what they are appealing to in the average mals 
would make a singularly interesting study if they 7 
put it on paper. Tanve 
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The Indian 


Rope Trick 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. ELLIOT (Chairman of the Occult Committee of The Magic Circle.) 


O begin with, we need a clear understanding of what 
we mean by the Indian Rope Trick. A fakir, 
« conjurer—according to the bias of the narrator— 
throws a rope into the air where it remains suspended, 
defying the law of gravity. A boy climbs up and dis- 
appears. The rope falls down and the boy reappears, 
none the worse for his experience. When people say 
that they have seen the Indian Rope Trick, that is 
what the public understand by their claim. 

The Occult Committee of the Magic Circle has long 
been investigating such claims and always with the 
same result. A number of writers like Sir Bindon 
Blood testify to having spent many years in India 
without. succeeding in seeing the Rope ‘Trick. The 
late King Edward when Prince of Wales, Lord Curzon 
when Viceroy, Lord Lonsdale, Mr. Maskelyne and 
others made every effort to see the trick, but all without 
success. During my service in India, taking a great 
interest in conjuring, I tried hard to see it, backed by 
all the advantages which a surgeon has in such matters. 
Icould never even hear of it. Major Yeats-Brown in 
Bengal Lancer says he was told by the Superintendent 
of the Shrine at Puri “ that he had heard of the Rope 
Trick, but had never seen it.” He was cautioned 
against believing in ‘* miracles made to order, especially 
in India.” 

Nevertheless, the Rope ‘Trick is widely believed in 
here, despite the fact that such a belief implies the 
temporary suspension of the law which not merely 
determines the fall of an apple and the swing of the 
earth’s vast oceans, but, reaching far out into space, 
enables us to weigh stars whose colossal distance can 
only be calculated in unimaginable light-years. Surely 
before according belief to a miracle—for such it obviously 
i—we must demand strong corroboration and clear 
proof that the stories stand up to searching cross- 
questioning. In not one single instance have either 
of these requirements been satisfied. I will take some 
of the cases that have been boomed in print. 

Alady saw the Rope Trick in the Madras Presidency 
in 1892. I was then serving in that Presidency. She 
wid it was done in a number of places in South India 
bya troupe of strolling conjurers, and yet she admitted 
that not one word about it appeared in any issue of the 
very active South Indian Press. 

A gentleman saw it done in Secunderabad during the 
War, Secunderabad is one of the largest cantonments 
in India. It has, I believe, its own Press, and in any 
tase the Madras papers, European and_ vernacular, 
circulate widely there. One of the most startling things 
thatthe mind of man can conceive was done in this 
tation full of Europeans and of educated Indians and 
ye no word of it appeared in the Press. The conclusion 
8 obvious, 

A lady of over 60 described in detail the Rope Trick 
she had seen it when a child of six. There is no 
‘oroboration and the whole story invites scepticism. 

A gentleman appeared before the Magic Circle and 
stated thet. not only had he seen the Rope Trick done, 
but that he had a photograph of it. The moment 
T saw. the photograph I called the attention of the 
chairman to the patent fact that the boy was not sus- 
pended on a rope, but balanced on a bamboo, the knots 
of which were obvious. The gentleman admitted I was 
Tight, I Suppose he was trying to pull our legs, but 
Vey unsuccessfully, 

1 think that several of our witnesses had, like this 





gentleman, seen the common balancing-trick in which 
a boy climbs a bamboo supported on a man’s shoulder 
and spread-eagles himself on the top of it. It is difficult 
to believe that educated people can in the retrospect, 
and with the aid of a vivid imagination, transform 
this into the Indian Rope Trick, but the alternative 
is so unpleasant that one must accept this possibility. 
Men believe what they want to believe, and thie fact 
that a marvellous story brings them into the limelight 
weighs with certain people. Stories of the occult are 
often associated with some little-known region of the 
earth, for the simple reason that the narrator thinks 
his statements cannot be checked. Their location has 
gradually receded from India to Tibet, and dislodged 
from there they will probably take refuge in the strato- 
sphere. 

Lord Frederic Hamilton in Here, There and Everywhere 
quotes Colonel Barnard as having seen the Rope Trick. 
It is hearsay evidence, is uncorroborated and does not 
bear investigation. If it was not simply an after-dinner 
leg-pull, it may have been founded on an experience 
similar to that reported to us by Colonel H. Cornes, R.A.. 
which was as follows. In a narrow Indian street, under 
cover of a dense smoke screen and of darkness, a rope 
was thrown up, became taut and was climbed by a boy 
who later appeared from a lower verandah after the 
rope had fallen. The explanation was simple. Above 
the smoke screen the rope was evidently caught and 
made fast at a window through which the boy climbed 
after disappearing in the smoke. The same explanation 
will cover Colonel Barnard’s story, but will not explain 
how the Colonel was able to take photographs in a 
courtyard “ thick with dense smoke,” or why, contrary 
to all the rules of suggestion, “* neither the juggler, nor 
the boy, nor the rope had moved at all.” His ideas as 
to “ brain-stealing drugs ’’ and to “ masked hypnotic 
passes” belong to the realm of the sensational 
novelist. 

In Twenty-five Years with Earl Haig, Sergeant Secrett 
states that Sir Douglas and his staff of three officers were 
taken in by a fakir who made them think they had 
seen the Rope Trick and who, to revenge himself on 
Secrett for exposing his trick, set a viper on to attack 
him that night. I wrote and asked Sergeant Secrett 
for the names of the three officers as I wanted to enquire 
if they would corroborate the story. My letter remains 
unanswered and unreturned. ‘The story of the viper is 
to anyone acquainted with the ways of snakes simply 
unbelievable, Lady Haig has kindly permitted me to 
say that her husband never mentioned the Rope Trick in- 
cident to her at any time. Without impugning Secrett’s 
good faith, I suggest that the story requires corrobor- 
ation. 

Quite recently we heard of a gentleman in a high 
position who had met an officer who had actually seen 
the Rope Trick in India during the War. This officer 
now holds a responsible post in the British Museum. 
The story seemed water-tight. The officer most kindly 
met us and told us how he had seen a rope that was made 
to rise seven or eight feet from the ground. No 
boy. climbed it. It was merely a conjuring trick 
not very difficult to explain, and the officer, who was 
most straightforward in his evidence, was satisfied 
that there was nothing supernormal in it. It was 
not the Indian Rope Trick at all and the bubble was 
pricked. 

When the spinners of the Rope Trick story find them- 
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selves cornered by the sheer impossibility of getting of suggestion is practised by actors, conjurers, pubjig 


credence for anything so manifestly absurd, they fall 
back on the idea of hypnotization. This is equally 
incredible. ‘To hypnotize a man or a body of men they 
must yield themselves to your command, and you must 
employ certain definite procedures for your purpose. 
You cannot do this from a distance with people who are 
not willingly co-operating with you. Further, the 
hypnotized subject forgets afterwards what happened 
during the trance, whilst these people profess to remember 
every detail and have been able to take photographs, &c. 
This is not hypnosis, Then, is it suggestion? The art 


Germany Today: Socialism and the Workers 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


[In his article in next week's “ Spectator” Mr. Greenwood 


to the Nazi régime, with special references to the Church conftict.| 


HE great slogans in Germany today are ‘ War on 
Reaction ” and ‘* German Socialism.” In speech 
after speech the Nazis assure the people that they are 
Socialist, that they have no intention of selling the pass 
to reaction. And yet few startling economic changes 
have hitherto been introduced. 

What then is this Nazi Socialism? It is, I think, 
primarily an attempt to change the spirit in which the 
economic system is worked rather than its mechanism. 
Private property is accepted in principle, but it is 
regarded as a trust delegated to the individual for the 
common benefit. When I asked Herr Reinhardt, Nazi 
Under-Secretary for Finance, how he reconciled Socialism 
with the proposed abolition of death duties in the direct 
line of descent, he replied that men should be encouraged 
to establish a family fortune and a family tradition, but 
that the Nazi movement would see to it that fortunes 
were only accumulated in accordance with the interests 
of the community, and that subsequent owners adminis- 
tered them with a due sense of responsibility. All who 
did their duty, who created and maintained good 
traditions, would receive fundamentally different treat- 
ment from that meted out to exploiters, or even absentec 
landlords or Riviera pleasure-seekers. 

The ideal of business organization is diametrieally 
opposed to State Socialism. It appears rather to be 
individual enterprise, combining when possible ownership 
and management, linked together and controlled by the 
*‘ corporative organization.” How this is to be worked 
out in detail it is impossible to see as yet. The only 
corporations in being are those of ‘ Foodstuffs ” and 
* Culture,” and even these are in such an embryonic 
state that deductions cannot be drawn, There is in 
industry a distinct trend away from mammoth concerns 
and opposition to what is described as “* anonymous ” 
share control. According to Nazi principles, responsi- 
bility must always be clear-cut and traceable to a single 
Hitler’s adviser, Herr Keppler, told me that he 


man. 
of employer who would, 


hoped to educate a new type 
as one Nazi journal put it, “stand by his business 
like a captain by his ship or a peasant by his land.” 
The leader of an enterprise must not scuttle when 
things go wrong. He must feel responsible for 
his men and achieve a new spirit of co-operation with 
them. 

That is the idea of the new Labour Law, which 
embodies perhaps the most fundamental change the 
Nazis are making in industrial mechanism. It involves 
a complete breach with the Trade Union system, with the 


opposition of employing to employed interests. Instead 
it provides that cach enterprise should have a “ confi- 


dential council * to advise on the running of the concern, 


speakers, and others, but that a group of educated people 
‘an be tricked into believing the utterly impossibl 
without a word being said to them on the matter jg not 
in accordance with all we know of the subject. Ther 
is probably some starting-point for each of these storie. 
such as the smoke-sereen experiment or the spread-eagk 
balancing feat on a bamboo. The rest is to be attribute 
to an overactive imagination combined with a defectiys 
memory, a poor power of observation and a desire fo 
the limelight. I have no hesitation is saying that the 
Rope Trick never has been done and never will be, 


will estimate such opposition, open or latent, as exis 


working conditions and the maintenance of efficiency, 
The members are chosen annually by the employer, or 
Leader as he must now be termed, in consultation with 
the head of the Nazi “ cell” organization of employees, 
Should they not agree, or should a majority of employees 
reject the list in secret ballot, the ‘* Labour Trustee” 
nominates a new list. The Trustees, appointed for each 
district, have extraordinarily wide powers. They fix 
minimum wages and codes of working conditions, and 
their decision on any dispute is final. The most novel 
feature is the ** Court of Social Honour.”  “ Leaders” 
who exploit their “* followers ” or “* offend their honour,” 
or followers who endanger social peace by agitation 
or provocative behaviour, may be _ reprimanded, 
fined or dismissed, which means in the case of a 
Leader the withdrawal of the right to lead his ow 
business. 

Dr. Ley, of the Labour Front, was very proud of this 
feature. Imagine, he said, the head of the United Steel 
Works or of the Dye Trust thus disqualified! How 
could the workers’ interests be better protected? He 
admitted, however, that the law entirely depended upon 
the spirit in which it was worked. It was unthinkable 
without the Nazi Party. The ‘Trustees were all 
tried Nazis, and the Confidential Councils would in 
practice be almost identical with the leaders of the 
Nazi “ cell.” 

In order to appreciate the position it is essential to 
realize that ever since the Revolution the “ cell ” organiza- 
tion and the local party authorities have been constantly 
interfering in business management, and that their ine 
fluence has nearly always been exercised on the side 0! 
the workers. The appointment of the Trustees product 
a more orderly state of affairs, but they have certainly 
not favoured “ capitalist” interests. I heard of no 
instance where workers had lost important social rights 
or amenities. ‘ 

There is, however, a noticeable tendency to consid 
the interests of each concern. The employees of one large 
firm agitated for an increased Christmas bonus. The 
management stood firm on the ground that profits wert 
insufficient. The head of the Nazi “ cell” told me th! 
although he was not quite satisfied with the decisio 
since certain dismissed Jews had received high va 
pensation, he had nevertheless told the staff ee 
must accept it and continue to do their best. This, ‘ 
said, was a cardinal Nazi principle. Whatever disputes 
arise there must be no ca’ canny. In another signilica® 
case the staff learnt that certain directors had acted . 
way which, while legally correct, did not quite — 
their ideas of business cthies in the Third Reich. 
told the management that the directors in question 
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forfeited their confidence. ‘The affair was gracefully 
camouflé, but the directors resigned. 

The Trade Unions have been absorbed into the Labour 
Front and the employees’ organizations dissolved. The 
Front does not concern itself with wages and conditions 
of work (which are dealt with by the machinery de- 
scribed) but with social amenities, vocational and political 
education, and above all with bringing together all those 
engaged in trade and industry, from leaders to labourers. 
Qne of the principal activities of the Front is the new 
“Strength through Joy”  leisure-hour movement, 
modelled in part on the Italian Dopolavoro. It is starting 
Houses of Labour in each city (reminiscent cf the 
humbler “ Volkshiiuser ” run by the Marxists), which are 
to make the best plays, music and wholesome entertain- 
ment of all kinds available free or at a very low charge to 
members of the Front. All actors or singers performing 
in Germany are expected to give one month’s free service. 
Particular attention is paid to sports, and there are 
Travel and Holiday offices whose task is to insure neces- 
sitous city-dwellers getting a proper change of air and 
learning to know their own country. It is hoped to 
arrange for every worker to have an adequate annual 
holiday. I saw one of the first special holiday trains 
leave Berlin with 1,000 workers for the Bavarian moun- 
tains, The fortunate elect marched in fours to the 


Nall the story of our race there can be nothing more 
| impressive than its incessant and infinitely varied 
migrations, Man has always gone to and fro upon the 
earth, He has been driven from his ancestral homes by 
changes of climate and the failure of crops. He has been 
swept by crusades and taken captive by conquerors. He 
has been driven out by persecution, inspired by com- 
pelling ideas, and stirred by the prospect of new regions 
offering unbounded horizons to those from whom space 
and light have heen withheld. He has moved in vast 
tribes or small communities, in angry and militant groups, 
or in continuous streams flowing for generations from a 
few countries to a myriad homes scattered over continents 
whose subjugation by the pioneers makes the noblest of 
allepies, And it is not the least of wonders that the first 
century of industrialism was the universal heroic age of 
colonization: the age which saw the peopling of the 
British Dominions and the completion of that almost 
incredible task, the making of the nation comprised within 
the United States: while the transition from the nineteenth 
century to the twentieth witnessed the astonishing enter- 
prises that marked the establishment of the white man’s 
dominion over Africa. 

From age to age this has been the character and habit 
of all vigorous races. There seemed no likelihood that it 
would ever alter. We could hardly avoid assuming that 
the triumphs of applied science, the expansion of empires, 
the overcoming of space and the attainment of ever 
higher speeds must have the effect of making humanity 
more mobile still, and perhaps in the end bring so full a 
mingling of the white peoples that national entities might 
mlarge measure be dissolved and the actuality of a world 
community emerge. Well, if that supposition was 
natural, how wildly unnatural is the picture presented 
by our world today ! 

Recent developments have all been in the contrary 
direction, It is a governing fact of this epoch that migra- 
ap ane ceased, For the first time in many cen- 

ind has become static. Men and women are 

ing forced to stay at home, The normal emigrant 











station, preceded by bands and flags and with their skis 
at the slope. The cost of the movement is met largely 
out of funds and contributions used in the old days 
for class warfare. 

Dr. Ley and his men are facing one of the most 
difficult jobs in the Third Reich—to convert the masses 
of the industrial proletariat to a movement which grew 
chiefly out of the middle classes and the peasantry. 
Those masses have had a thorough training in Marxist 
Socialism, and all the propaganda in the world will not 
convert them unless they are given something of what 
they want. Socialism in one form or another cannot be 
set aside. The great question is whether the Nazis will 
succeed in breaking down class barriers and creating the 
new co-operative spirit without destroying the upper 
strata of society and socializing the means of production. 
They are certainly making progress, The workers do not 
mind discipline ; they were accustomed by the Marxists 
to one at least as severe. And I noticed one striking 
feature in conversation with workmen all over the 
country. There is a new self-respect; the old class- 
conscious inferiority complex is disappearing. In Russia 
that seemed to make up for a great deal of material dis- 
comfort and to be regarded as a principal gain of the 
Revolution. The same may very well hold good for 
Germany. 


Humanity Stays at Home 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


streams from Europe and Asia have been dammed up. 
The peoples that were centrifugal have turned inward. 
Every country has put up barriers against the alien. 
And, after some years during which it seemed not 
unlikely that activities among the more expansive races 
might produce results in overseas settlement not too far 
behind those of last century, we have to recognize the 
effects of a multiple decision to the effect that hence- 
forward, roughly speaking, men and women must live 
and work and die in the lands which gave them birth. 

We are at last coming into possession of definite facts 
relating to these most significant developments. Research 
has lately been undertaken by the International Labour 
Oflice at Geneva, and the results, just published in out- 
line, are of a startling character. They contain evidence 
not only of arrested immigration, but of a reversal of the 
process. In the years following the War France and 
italy showed the largest figures of migration among 
European countries. The total of workers entering 
France rose from 64,000 in 1927 to 227,000 in 1930. 
It fell in 1981 to 102,000, and in 1932 to 70,000. On the 
other hand, migrants returning from France to their 
countries of origin were 90,000 in 1927; 389,000 in 1929; 
93,000 in 1931, and 109,000 in 1932. In the last recorded 
year, therefore, an immigrant excess of 178,000, the figure 
for 1930, had become an emigrant excess of 39,000. 
Emigrants from Italy numbered 79,000 in 1928, and had 
risen by 1930 to 221,000, despite the stoppage of Italian 
emigration to the United States. By 1982 the number 
had fallen to 58,000. Migrants returning to Italy during 
the last three years of the record were: 1930—82,000 ; 
1931—-64,000 ; 1932—40,000. As regards Poland, the 
foreign workers returning home in 1931 and 1932 were in 
excess of the emigrants by 16,000 and 20,000 respectively. 
Immigration into Germany was forbidden one year before 
the Nazi Government was formed. The total for 1931 was 
50,000, which was hardly more than one-third of the 
figure for 1928. 

Now let us turn from continental statistics to those 


‘which illustrate tke all-important conditions affecting 
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there came a striking reversal. The net excess of 
American emigration over immigration became 24,009 
in 1931, and in the following year it reached the consider. 
able figure of 47,000. Onascale necessarily smaller Canada 
and Australia display phenomena of a similar kind, Jy 
1927 the net immigration of Australia was 49,100. The 
Commonwealth returned 12,400 immigrants to Britain jn 
1931 and 4,800 in 1932, Canada in 1931 returned 6,000, 

The situation thus searchingly revealed by the 1.1.0, 
is of the greatest importance, and especially for the 


oversca migration. The flood of humanity from Europe 
into the English-speaking Iands—a_ master-movement 
of civilization during three centuries—suffered its first 
decisive checks in the Acts of 1921 and 1924 restricting 
immigration into the United States. About the same time 
the British Dominions, impelled by economic necessity 
and by social doctrine, began to close their doors 
the decision of the Seullin Government in Australia 
ten years ago, which put a ban upon all assisted migra- 
tion, being a serious blow to the considered enterprises 





of the Mother Country. Until 1914 the United States peoples of the British Commonwealth. The facts have 
received a mighty stream of 1,000,000 people a year. not been widely remarked, and it is plain that few among 
When the War ended there was a universal belief through- us are giving thought to their implications, political and 
out North America that from stricken Europe an uncon- social, Obviously they cannot be discussed at the end , 
trollable multitude would’ join the westward migration ; of a short article, but there are one or two points that may ; 
hence the harsh restrictions by legislation and adminis- be put interrogatively. What are the prospects of the I 
trative action. continental regions of the British system—Canada and . 
The American quota system, so designed and after- Australia in particular—if the policy of restriction is ’ 
wards amended as to admit a majority of British and upheld for another generation? What can be the q 

Northern European settlers, continued in force until the destiny of Italy and Germany if the growth of the popula. 
great depression, when the Federal Department of Labour, — tion is to be stimulated, while economic nationalism is , 
backed by an overwhelming public opinion, closed the enthroned, in terms of population as well as of goods? a 
gates against virtually all immigrants, while adopting a And what of Russia, with its 8,000,000 square miles? . 
rigorous deportation policy in respect of destitute or other- Mr. Walter Duranty hazards the guess that the Soviet . 
wise undesirable aliens domiciled in the country. The Union may attract, in the present century, as heavy a *} 

quota law had allowed of a net immigration of 108,000 flow of immigrants as North America absorbed befor 
in: 1927 and of 132,000 in 1929; but within two years 1914. If so, what then? 
let 


Christianity and the Use of Money 


By J. R. BELLERBY 


[This is the last of a series of eight articles on * Christianity and Conduct.” 


The articles will shortly be 


published by Messrs. Methuen & Co. as a “ Spectator” Booklet (1s.).| 


INCE 1927 a group has existed for mutual help in 
applying principles of “maximum contribution” 


instrument of the given life. Indecision about wealth 
is only possible to one who has not received orders ot 
has no objective ; and the remedy is to seek orders. 


and “sharing” to the use of money—such principles Gh 
being regarded as the basis of the Christian attitude Christian society, political and economic, will come ra 
to life. Members keep their expenditure within the into being when men treat their wealth in this “ instr Rs 
“average wage” of 60s. weekly for a single person, mental’ way. There exists no such thing as Christian pi 
80s. for a married couple, with 10s. extra for each child, Socialism or Christian Communism, but just plain Chis aos 
As a member I have felt doubtful of this as a true expres- tian society, an aim beyond State Socialism and Con- dee 
sion of Christian ideals; it has merits, but the mere munism; it is a “ spiritocracy,” a system in which re 
presence of a rule is a serious defect. Perhaps the there is no imposed Jaw but only the discipline of the his. 
true approach to the Christian use of money is along spirit, in which order and administration flow from os 
another path. ** findings ” of bodies that work as Quaker Meetings, past 

The essence of Christianity rests in the discovery of or from the individual guidance of listening citizens. at 
personal contact with God for practical, literal, day- The key-note of the life of a Christian society must be (Cor 
to-day guidance in all matters whether great or apparently exactly the same as that of the life of a Christian, the eque 
small. Christ’s own life was radiant with such contact, quality of guidedness. rhe M 
and Christianity is the endeavour to approach and Such a quality is not possible in the political life ot ves 
reflect. that life. We err greatly if, whilst believing any socicty whose members fail individually to treat theit ae 
in a God who influences human evolution, we refuse money as the “instrument” of political well-being J, 
to accept the corollary that men can open themselves Could any present Borough Council declare that it had ines 
to influence at any moment. Once such influence is divine authority for taxing rate-payers more than they Bop h 
admitted, it is more difficult to believe that it can only wished to be taxed ? No matter how spiritually defeatimg Jy)... 
be received at special times than that it is there for the living conditions in the town, the Council ean dom fF , h 
constant use and that guidance in the most minute more than the citizens allow; it receives authonty I 
details of action would be available for one who developed from payers of rates, not from God. tion 
the mind of Christ. That which is given before God can be spent before gatio, 

The Christian’s use of moncy is part of his daily mystical God. Liverpool Cathedral, one of the most impressively prine: 
life. There can be no general rules to govern expenditure, beautiful structures in the North-West, casts Its shadow them 
The instruction for each individual will be different, over an appalling slum. Suppose that certain am Vorat 
varying according to his particular life-consecration. of Liverpool were guided to spread the spirit of . folloy 
Whoever lays down rules, unless they be given him under Cathedral in widening circles to the habitations aroun Fon, 
euidance, confines and injures the Plan for all affected. it, and pooled their money for this end. The oe 3 groun 

“Stewardship ” does not describe this attitude to formation of the neighbourhood outy yardly and inwa , groun 
money. ‘The Christian does not say: “I have so much would cause these trustees to take over many of - only | 
money ; how best shall I exercise my stewardship over duties of the Town Council ; and to perfect en Wome 
it?” He says: “ This work has been given me to do; they might have to assume all such duties. — In so do wi 
that work has been given me to support. Money must they could as a body act wholly on guidance. Other 


therefore go this way and that.” Money becomes the 


bi nie ; : . ne 
initial giving, having been devotional, will have ope 
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the way to completely devotional spending. ‘There is 
here the perfect embryo of a spirit-led political secheme— 
a Town Council, guided. 

Parliament is at present composed of Parties which 
represent mainly the self-interests of those who keep 
them in power. To strive to draw God into their battle- 
fied would be as little reasonable as to pray for victory 
inwar. Yet the conversion of the system must begin at 
the base before the apex can be affected. Those who 
yote and send members to Parliament must be concerned 
primarily to tax themselves for the public well-being, if 
they wish for a Christian atmosphere in the House. Were 
the national debt repaid through voluntary contributions 
such as those early post-War gifts, and were the Govern- 
ment to receive its revenues from voluntarily surrendered 
property, the grounds of all conflict would disappear, 
and the plan of distribution could be raised above the 
acquisitive concern of man to a point where the light of 
inspiration might flood over it unshadowed. 

All that may be said of politics is equally true of 
economics. Business can become in every part a matter 
of guidance when men enter it desiring money as the 
instrument of maximum giving to life; and by no 
other means does it seem possible to create a Christian 
system. 

Has anything been said? Probably not. But there is 
only one thing in the world worth saying. Either God is 
intouch with human minds, or He is not, If He is, then 
let us press this to its whole conclusion, If He is not, 


3 


then Iet us, like the Russians, accept the whole conse- 
quences of non-belief. To seek some half-way position, 
which cannot exist, is to find sterility. The Christian 
believes that God is, and that He is in harness with the 
universe, If that is true, there can be no difficulty in His 
taking charge of our lives, every aspect of them, if we 
will allow it. As for the issue, our values then become 
God’s values. Our money is spent towards God’s creation. 
If God is concerned for human life, for beauty, for under- 


standing of His creation physical and human, for the 
harmony of the whole, then on these things will our 


money be spent. And there will be but one concern in 
mind: to enhance these things—Life, Beauty, Truth, 
Harmony—because in and through them, and through 
the spirit which gives them birth, we have our being. 

Yet, it may be urged, these values conflict ; and 
therein lies the whole practical problem of the use of 
wealth. Am I to spend on enrichment of life for myself 
and others with greatest power to live ; or to share widely, 
so spreading the spirit of harmony ? Am I to spend in 
quest of truth, on my children’s education, or in service 
of beauty in the home? Beautiful things cost money ; 
so does education. Which is the Christian way ? Let us 
repeat, the Christian way is not to lay down a rule. If 
religion has meaning, it is, surely, to solve these coniliets— 
but only by particular guidance. If there is no Plan, nor 
guidance, there is no basis for judging the relative 
rightness of any two acts ; and 
conduct, 


no basis for ideal 


Mothers As Ministers 


By Dr. MAUDE ROYDEN 


HE resignation of Miss Vera Findlay from the 
charge of Partick Congregational Church in 
Glasgow raises an important point. She is one of the 
few women who have been called to the full charge of a 
church, Her position however is actually unique in 
several respects. More than one woman has received a 
call beeause she was married to an ordained minister and, 
during his illness, or absence as a chaplain on war service, 
has carried on his work with efficiency and power. On 
his death it has been felt by her congregation that they 
were justified in asking the widow to continue as their 
pastor, Again, at least one woman has from the first 
been joint-pastor with her husband, both being ordained 
(Congregational) ministers, and holding an absolutely 
equal position in their church. 

Miss Vera Findlay, however, received her call some 
years before her marriage. She has continued in her 
Vocation until the birth of her first child. She has now 
resigned her church, as she herself states, solely on 
account of the deep hostility of a section (the minority) 
of her congregation, a hostility based on the ground 
that she cannot do her duty both to her congregation and 
to her family. 

It is not necessary here to argue the case for the ordina- 
tion of women to the ministry of religion. The Congre- 
gationalist communion, at least, has accepted it in 
principle, and in practice has ordained women and seen 
them called to various churches and exercising their 
Vocation well, Other communions are following or will 
follow, The point of interest here therefore is not the 
ordination of Miss Vera Findlay to the ministry, but the 
grounds on which she is now required to resign it. These 
sounds are of very great importance to women and not 
only to women in the ministr y; for they assume that 
—— are not to decide for themselves what they are to 
a their lives but to have it decided for them, All 

"grounds for criticism of Miss Findlay’s personal 


decision to continue in the ministry are really irrelevant 
but for this consideration. We are told, for instance, that 
the ministry is “a whole-time job.” This argument, 
however, is made void by the fact that, in the Free 
Churches at least, ordained ministers have been known 
to become Members of Parliament. They are the heads 
of colleges or they are themselves teachers. Two very 
distinguished Free Church ministers—Congregationalists 
moreoyer—have been, in quite recent times, “ liberated 
for service ” (to use the Quaker phrase) for as much as 
six or even twelve months. These instances are remark- 
able because the ministers in question were not liberated 
to take a holiday, but for other work—that is to say for 
International Peace propaganda; and, though we shall 
all agree that, if a minister is to be released from his 
church for any purpose, he could not have one more 
germane than the proclaiming of the Prince of Peace on 
secular platforms, yet it must be admitted that this is 
not the work to which he was ordained. 

In the case of an ordained man, what happens if he 
should take on any of these obligations or ask for 
temporary relief from work? I believe that some 
Free Church congregations dislike their pastor becoming 
a Member of Parliament, on the ground that he cannot 
have time for both duties. Nevertheless ministers 
have become Members of Parliament, and no one has 
attempted to decide beforehand that in no case must 
they be allowed to exercise their free choice in this 
matter. If they choose to stand for election and are 
elected and are then found to neglect their churches, 
no doubt their congregations ask for their resignation. 

If a man is ill and has to take a long holiday few 
churches would be so unreasonable or so ungenerous 
as to demand his resignation on that account, unless 
it has been shown that the time he requires for con- 
valescence is unreasonably long from the point of view 
of the church. No one will deny that such choices must 
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sometimes be difficult. It has even happened that 
missionaries have been obliged to leave their families 
behind them, as in the case of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
whose wife, after heroic struggles with ill-health, has 
been obliged to stay in Europe while the doctor goes 
out to Lambarene. These dilemmas cannot be avoided 
except by cutting oneself off from all human ties, and 
their difficulties are felt by most of us to be part of our 
education and our evolution. 

It is because this is so that women resent the different 
treatment given tothem. In their case it is not supposed 
that they are adult human beings with a right to take 
their difficulties and solve their problems on their own 
There is a rooted belief in the minds 
of many men, and probably as many women, that a 
woman is not a completely responsible human _ being, 
and that she must remain all her life in statu pupillari. 
Very reluctantly this idea is yielding to the pressure of 
modern thought in the case of single women, but it is 
still assumed in the case of married women. Such 
women are not expected to judge for themselves what 
work they shall undertake, but are supposed to be 
governed by certain rules which take the decision out 
of their hands. 

Miss Vera Findlay was married after some years of 
ministerial work. The man she married must certainly 
have known that she did not regard marriage as a bar to 
that work and that she proposed to continue it after their 
Yet I understand that some members of her 
Since then, 


responsibility. 


marriage. 
congregation disliked even this decision, 
Miss Findlay—now Mrs. Kenmure—has become a mother, 
Here let me say at once that I believe the claim of quite 
young children on their mother’s service and care is even 
greater than that on fathers, though even fathers have 
been found by modern psychologists to be of very much 
more importance to their children than they quite 
realized. But to be motherless is surely a very different 
thing from having a mother who has other interests than 
those of her home. The mother whose entire interest is 
centred in and circumscribed by the walls of her own 
home is far from being the best mother even from the 


children’s point of view. She is apt to expect an equal 


concentration of her children on herself—with damaging 
results to them. It is true that women of limited means 
may find a very great difficulty in keeping up any contact 
with the outside world, so great are the claims made upon 
them by their children; and here again is one of the 
sacrifices that life sometimes demands of us—and one of 
the choices. It may be that such a mother must deliber. 
ately sacrifice herself for years to the imperious needs of 
her children, and yet may, with immense advantage to the 
world, look forward to giving what she has learned in the 
home to other service and other work when her children’s 
claims cease to be so imperious. 

Have not women been taught throughout the ages that 
wifehood and motherhood are experiences of so sacred and 
so vital a character as to put the woman who has gone 
through them on a different and a higher level than those 
who are celibate? And—other things being equal—who 
will deny that these experiences are fruitful, vitalising 
and rich? Are we not even assured that such expe. 
riences are far deeper and more necessary to the develop. 
ment of true womanhood than marriage and fatherhood 
are to men? And if this is so, shall we doubt that Miss 
Findlay’s ministry would be (as she herself claims) en- 
riched and strengthened by these experiences? I can 
hardly imagine anyone denying it, and I marvel at the 
continual reiteration that whether women are ordained to 
the ministry or not they must in any case be required to 
lay it down if they marry. What becomes of the ideals 
that have been preached to women throughout the ages? 
May not a congregation find that the time off, which must 
be allowed for a woman bearing a child, is very well 
worth while to them ? It will surely not be claimed that 
a man may be released for the spiritual experience of 
being a Member of Parliament, but a woman must not be 
released for the experience of becoming a mother. For 
my part, experience convinces me that it will be a disaster 
not only to women but to the Church as a whole if this 
arbitrary distinction between married and unmarried 
women should continue to be made, and I suggest that in 
this, as in other matters, the adult human being should 
he allowed to decide for herself and to be judged on the 
merits of her work. 


Sunday at Chichicastenango 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


UNDAY is the more important of the two weekly 
market days, and the plaza, when we walked out 
this Sunday morning, was densely crowded. There must 
have been the best part of five thousand Indians buying 
and selling in the open space beneath the trees. Most 
of the men were in the brown knee-breeches and embroid- 
ered brown jackets of the local uniform ; but a few wore 
the costumes of SololA and other neighbouring villages ; 
and from Santa Cruz Quiché came a fair sprinkling of 
people who had succumbed to the economic pressure of 
the times and taken to white or blue imported cotton. 
The Indians’ more than Anglo-Saxon impassivity is 
specially remarkable when they are bargaining. I never 
heard a voice raised, or saw a gesture made. No seller 
ever exhibited the smallest anxiety to sell. Potential 
buyers would come and examine the wares, rapping 
the water jars to make them ring, poking the hairy 
flanks of the little pigs, unfolding the elaborately woven 
and = huipiles, fingering the fruits and 
the seller would look away and seem to be 
thinking of something else. A price would be proposed 
and a counter-proposition put forward—almost in 
whispers. Then, after a silence another casual suggestion, 
It was as though Sir Rodolphe Brown in 


head-cloths 
vegetables ; 


end another, 


Indiana weve doing business with Philéas Fogg. I have 
never seen such perfect exhibitions of le phlegme anglais. 

A little altar stood at the foot of the church steps and 
before it a family of Indians was worshipping. The 
smoke of the copal incense rose in_ thick blue-black 
clouds. The father prayed and made ritual gestures; 
his wife and the children squatted beside him, w 
participating spectators. It is the rarest thing in this 
country to see a woman taking part in any religious 
ceremony. He for God only, she for God. in him; 
Milton would have liked the spirit of Chichicastenang?. 

The dim barn-like church was alive with sound an 
movement. From door to high altar stretched a double 
row of glimmering candles, and beside every hateh of 
lights knelt an Indian, who prayed and signed hime 
and, in accordance with some private ritual of his ow), 
illumined and extinguished, added more candles from 
the store in his bag or took away, scattered the petals 0 
flowers and even surreptitiously poured libations “ 
aguardiente. Squatting (for they were psychologically 
so far away from the supernatural beings on the altar 
before them that they did not even take the trouble t? 
kneel) squatting beside their men, the wive 
blankly, as though all this were none of their 


Ss looked on, 
busine: 
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Meanwhile, the prayers went up with a loud and earnest 
fervour. In their dealings with the supernatural the 
Indians forget their Anglo-Saxon impassivity. Shrill 
sometimes with complaint and sometimes harsh with 
indignation and protest, their voices rose and fell. They 
put their case, they implored, they even menaced ; if 
the gods could not be persuaded to give what was asked 
of them—a male child, a good harvest, restoration of 
health—then they should be compelled. ‘* The Kingdom 
of Heaven suffereth violence and the violent take it by 
force.” In their high niches above the altars the gaudy 
Indian-Baroque idols waved their arms, flapped their 
painted draperies. Lifted towards them, the dark faces 
of their worshippers seemed to glow with the violence 
of adoration or of angry resentment. “ O San José” 
the voices would ery aloud, and then—* abra cadabra 
cadabra a stream of incomprehensible Indian elo- 
quence, “* San Francisco cadabra cadabra Santisima 
Trinidad!” And all the time, through the interminable 
orations, the hands performed their ceremonial gestures, 
putting down and taking up, retracting and advancing, 
as though busy with some mysterious game of chess. 
And at last the game was finished; the player was 
satisfied that he had checkmated his invisible opponent. 
leaving his candles to burn there on the floor, he would 
rise and walk out, his wife and children trailing unre- 
garded behind him, out into the other, unmysterious, 
sunlit world beyond the church doors. 
From time to time the padre came in from the convento 
and, over the candles of all who desired it, pronounced 
his blessing—a separate Latin benediction for each 
candle, A little Indian boy in a surplice bent down 
to collect the offerings of the faithful—a peso (worth 
now about three halfpence) for each candle blessed. 
Some Indians would spend as much as ten pesos—a 
god day’s wage—for this strong Christian magic. 
Magic that could convert every pawn in their end!ess 
game against the devils into a queen: it was worth 
the money, Worth still more money, in the eyes of the 
Indians, is the more elaborate magic of baptism. We 
were still. in. the church when, at noon, the padre came 
in to christen the usual Sunday batch of babies. More 
thin a dozen Indian mothers stood in a line along the 
northern wall near the font. The padre moved from 
me to the other, making the same gestures over each 
mall squeaking creature, repeating the same reverberant 
latin formula Accipite salem sapientiae, he intoned ; 
and, willy-nilly, the brown Quiché babies accepted it. 
The salt, the water, the Latin words—these constitute, 
for the Indians, the essential opening gambit in their 
lifelong game against the powers of evil. They can 
to without the magical rites of burial and marriage. 
(At ‘Chichicastenango, for example, hardly a dozen 
ative couples have been married in church during the 
last twenty years; and even at funerals the priest is 
nrly invited to officiate.) But christening remains 
indispensable. Without that liminal magic, the Indians 
Would think themselves foredoomed to lose the game. 
There are other magics of almost equal importance. 
We were taken that afternoon to the top of a little hill 
tout a mile outside the village. There, in a clearing 
‘mong the pines stood an untidy altar of heaped-up 
tones and potsherds. At one end of the cairn was an 
mage between two and three feet high, very primitive 
M type; and at the other, two crosses. Crosses and 
ol were impartially blackened with the soot of incense 
and sacrificial fires. Nobody was about when we 
peng but the ashes before the altar were still warm, 
ha little niche at the back of the idol we found a 
Fig of pine needles tied up into little bouquets — 
‘Prayer bundles of a recent worshipper, 








Le Nouve 1 

uveau Palais-Royal 
{DUN CORRESPONDANT SRANCAIS] 
ES touristes et les flaneurs qui, se rendant ces jours 
derniers aux environs du Louvre, ont cédé a la 
curiosité de pénétrer dans les Galeries du Palais-Royal, 
nront pas été sans remarquer une transformation par- 
ticuliérement heureuse des célébres jardins. La modifica- 
tion de grand style qui vient d’étre apportée a cette accueil- 
lante oasis, véritable reposoir de silence fleuri, parait 
appelée a avoir un retentissement considérable et a 
rendre au Palais-Royal, pour peu que le public consente 
a sy préter de bonne grace, le magnifique éclat qui, 
jadis, illustra sa renommée. 

On n’ignore point, en effet, que le passant, au sortir 
de la rue trépidante et du fracas étourdissant de la 
Place du Théatre Francais, éprouve, en s’enfoncant 
sous les portiques illustres, impression de se trouver 
subitement transporté dans un décor de réve, dans un 
paysage presque irréel d’histoire et dart. Encerclant 
de leurs colonnes réguliéres et fines les enfants qui jouent 
parmi les fleurs, des galeries dune élégance raffinée 
courent autour des jardins. Ces galeries, dont la sobriété 
harmonieuse frappe d’étonnement jusqu’ aux profanes, 
furent construites au dix-neuviéme siécle, pour com- 
plaire au désir exprimé par le due de Chartres, que 
l'Histoire devait immortaliser sous le nom de Philippe- 
Egalité. La gloire du Palais-Royal remonte, cependant, 
& une période plus ancienne des annales francaises ; et 
il convient, si fon veut étre exact, de la reporter a 
Pépoque héroique du Directoire et de la Révolution. 
C'est dans ces jardins que, le 12 juillet 1789, le fougueux 
Camille Desmoulins, du haut dune simple chaise, 
haranguait la population parisienne, l’enflammait de ses 
dliscours passionnés et la préparait A donner, deux jours 
plus tard, l'assaut a la sombre forteresse de la Bastille. 
C’est la, encore, que, sous le régne des * Directeurs,” le 
tout-Paris se donnait rendez-vous : muscadins et grisettes 
formaient la toile de fond sur laquelle se détachaient en 
clair les silhouettes rutilantes des Incroyables et des 
Merveilleuses. 

On a peine a croire, en constatant loubli profond dans 
lequel est sombrée aujourd’hui l'antique splendeur du 
Palais-Royal, que cet il6t de calme ait pu, autrefois, 
constituer, dans un luxe si flatteur, le centre élégant de 
la capitale. La cause de son déclin a été attribuée 
pour une grande part, a la malencontreuse décision 
dautorités, peu amies de Vesthétique, qui firent con- 
struire dans la galerie sud, dite galerie d’Orléans, unc 
succession pressée de petites boutiques dont la présence 
supprima, naturellement, toute perspective sur les 
frondaisons et empécha méme la libre circulation de 
lair. Il en résulta une désaffection générale du public, 
qui, peu soucieux de respirer tant de poussiére, pour 
admirer de banales vitrines, abandonna peu a peu sa 
promenade favorite. 

C’est pour lutter contre cet acte de vandalisme et pour 
tenter la résurrection du Palais-Royal, qu'un Ministre 
des Beaux-Arts, au gotit trés sir, s’est résolu, tout. 
récemment, a prescrire la destruction des magasins sans 
attrait, fauteurs certains de la dépréciation d’un des plus 
purs jovaux de Paris. Menés avec vigueur, les travaux 
de démolition sont aujourd’hui terminés. La galerie 
d'Orléans, rendue a sa gracilité premiére, a retrouvé sa 
légére fraicheur et le charme de ses apercus ajourés 
sur la verdure du pare. Le Palais-Royal va renaitre, 
ainsi, de ses cendres. Déja le Passé semble s’évader de 
ses ombres, et les promeneurs, surpris, y viennent, dans 
une clarté neuve de printemps, évoquer les figures 
prestigieuses de Richelieu, d’Anne d’Autriche et de la 
divine Marquise de Rambouillet, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatte 


“The Country Wife.’ By William Wycherley. 
At the Ambassadors 


“ TuHEesr sports of a witty fancy,’ wrote Lamb of Restoration 
comedy, “are a world of themselves. . .. They have got 
out of Christendom into the land of —what shall I call it ?—of 
cuckoldry—the Utopia of gallantry, where pleasure is duty, 
and the manners perfect freedom. It is altogether a specu- 
lative scene of things which has no reference whatever to the 
world that is.” 

** Gallantry ’’ is perhaps a euphemism for the carnal pre- 
occupations of Wycherley’s characters. He was more brutal 
than his contemporaries. Unlike them, he was troubled by a 
sense of responsibility which made him capable of disgust. 
It is this that gives a lusty vitality to his comedy and widens 
his terms of reference as a satirist. The Country Wife is easily 
his best play. Does Lamb's apologia—behind which Wycher- 
ley would have scorned to shelter—apply to The Country 
Wife ? 

It does and it does not. Historians assure us that the 
Restoration stage mirrored its epoch with the minimum of 
distortion. But historians forget to add that by ‘** epoch” 
they mean in this case the lives of a tiny fraction of the urban 
population of these islands, and also that their evidence for 
the naturalism of Restoration comedy is taken almost entirely 
from contemporary gossip. Outside a small congeries of 
cliques in the capital, the probability is that Restoration 
Kngland was no merrier than she is today, and much less mad. 

Within the fashionable set, however, it seems likely that 
manners were such as to provide some sort of historical war- 
ranty for almost everything in the Restoration comedies 
except their charm. Lamb’s defence that the plays are pure 
fantasy will not do. It applies least of all to The Country 
Wife. Not the plot, not the characters, but the atmosphere 
of the play—the sources of motive, the trend of wit-—are 
clearly an exaggerated reproduction of something the author 
knew. Its characters may be puppets with no existence out- 
side their native convention—with ** no metaphysic,” as Mr. 
Bonamy Dobrée has said ; but they are certainly not ninepins, 
erected only to be savagely laid low. 

Though the individual scenes are handied deftly and act 
well, the genesis of the plot is weak and fantastic. Horner 
vives himself out to be impotent, so that his designs on the 
womenfolk of his friends may be furthered with greater ease 
and impunity. This stratagem—which, by the end of the 
play, not even the lively and often brilliant dialogue has pre- 
vented from wearing rather thin—is a peg on which are hung 
the lusts of the women and the follies of the men. The main 
thread of the plot concerns the cuckolding of Pinchwife, and 
an abortive sub-plot deals with Pinchwife’s antithesis, a fop 
who is too vain and foolish to be jealous. Though Wycherley 
makes us conscious throughout of the moralist behind the 
jester, there is at work in him something of Swift's saeva 
indignatio, and his method is to underline rather than gloss 
over the indecency of his theme. 

But the production at the Ambassadors, sliding gracefully 
and gaily over very thin ice indeed, wisely declines to make 
capital out of lewdness. ‘The result is delightful entertainment, 
from which one carries away a wish that the days of style in 
stage dialogue were not dead. Wycherley’s prose is almost 
as good to listen to as Congreve’s or Sheridan’s, 

Mr. Baliol Holloway, to whom goes credit for the production, 
makes Horner more Macchiavellian than monstrous—a man 
to whom the intrigue itself means as much as its sensual 
reward ; the effect is to turn Horner from a kind of maniac 
into a likeable though rather unaccountable cad. Mr. 

fdmund Willard plays Pinchwife ** straight”; his extra- 
vagant jealousy is not extravagantly expressed, and our 
interest in it is accordingly sustained. Miss Lesley Wareing 
shows us, in his wife, a charming slut, and Mr. John Laurie 
is a splendidly fantastic fop. Mr. Valentine Rooke gives a 
clever sketch of a senile feather-wit, and Miss Agnes Lauchlan’s 
Lady Fidget has flashes of a quite dazzling brilliance. 

Perer FLEMING, 


The Cinema 


“Waltzes from Vienna.” At the Marble Arch 
Pavilion 

Axnovt eight years ago, when British films were at thei 
lowest ebb, a trade show was held at the London Hippo 
drome of The Lodger, a silent version of Ivor Novello’s play, 
directed by Alfred Hitchcock. I remember the stir of 
interest in the audience very soon after the film started, 
Here was a young director who knew how to bring a story 
to life on the screen, how to translate its events into vivid 
pictorial experience. The Lodger established Mr. Hitchcock 
as the most promising director in the British industry— 
almost the only promising director. With The Ring he 
scored another silent success; his Blackmail was far the 
best of the early British talkies ; and Murder at least main. 
tained his reputation. Since then he has done very little; 
the recent revival in British pictures has passed him by, 
Perhaps the right stories, or the right working conditions, 
have been denied him. Recently he left Elstree to work 
for Gaumont at Shepherd’s Bush ; and Waltzes from Vienna 
is his first job under his new contract. 

It is slender stuff, this costume tale of the jealousy of 
the elder Johann Strauss for his more talented son in Vienna 
a hundred years ago. Myr. Hitchcock has _ centred his 
treatment on the birth of the ‘‘ Blue Danube” waltz 
Strauss the younger (Esmond Knight) is in love with a 
confectioner’s daughter (Jessie Matthews), who wants him 
to give up music and enter her father’s business. The 
young man is shown round the bakery with a waltz tue 
germinating in his mind. The sound of a stream of loaves 
tossed into a basket gives him a leading phrase ; the noise 
of the mixing mill suggests a crescendo passage, and s0 on 
There is an excellent idea here, but to my ear it just fails 
to come off. In handling the loaves Mr. Hitchcock seems 
to have studied tempo divorced from accent, and only 4 
very lumbering waltz is indicated. Later on, the first public 
performance of the ‘ Blue Danube” at an open-air féte 
is effectively done, with good playing and good recording, 
and Mr. Hitchcock's direction, throughout, has many skilful 
touches. But the story tends to be weak and artificial 
largely because it is so diflicult to feel any sympathy for the 
ridiculous tantrums and jealousies of Johann’s feather-witted 
sweetheart. Mr. Edmund Gwenn, as the elder Johan, 
walks off with the acting honours ; indeed, compared with 
his solid performance, the rest of the characters are like 
marionettes who dance only while music is played. : 

The details of this picture often show that Mr. Hitcheock’s 
hand has not lost its cunning, and on the whole it offers 4 
good deal of quite pleasant light entertainment. But 
probably a stronger dramatic subject would suit him better. 
There are few British directors with his pictorial sense, but 
he is not one of those screen pastrycooks who are at their 
happiest when human realism makes no demand on them. 

Musical films, too, need a special and difficult technique. 
One problem is how to occupy the camera during musical 
numbers. Mr. Hitchcock deals with this fairly well by focuss- 
ing suddenly on groups of performers at the moment when 
their particular instruments are heard, but there are much 
greater possibilities, I think, in the less direct method u 
by Carmine Gallone a few years ago, in City of Song. 
turned his camera away from the singer, sweeping it 1 
through a slow are to take in landscape and listeners; and some 
how he succeeded in relating the music with peculiar intimacy 
to its visual background, for in this static background, the 
very act of attentive listening seemed to be crystallized 0 
visual terms. 

GENERALLY RELEASED Next WEEK. 

S.0.S. Iceberg. —Rod La Rocque and Leni Rie 
Arctic melodrama, ‘Thin story ; good scenery an 
adventures. b 

The Way to Love.—Maurice Chevalier, supported : 
Edward Everett Horton and Ann Dvorak, tries to es 
the best guide in Paris. Amusing moments, but the 
plot is weak and develops very slowly. 
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Art 
Side-Shows 

Every year when Mr. Bertram Mills’ circus comes to Olympia 
there is always to be found, among those who enthusiastically 
yisit it, a group of people who protest that they do so not for 
the pleasure of seeing the performance of the circus proper, but 
in order to visit the side-shows, which, they declare, are far 
more amusing. In the same way, each time that there is a 
Winter Exhibition at Burlington House there is a small but 
firm minority which asserts that it prefers to the great achieve- 
ments of painting the charming objects produced by the minor 
arts. It should follow that those who hold this opinion will 
find more to please them in the exhibitions organized by the 
yarious Museums in London to supplement the Academy's 
display than in Burlington House itself. For these smaller 
exhibitions are designed to illustrate the minor and applied 
arts which are usually seen to greater advantage there than 
in Burlington House, where they are always of secondary im- 
portance. This vear, however, these side-shows have an addi- 
tional advantage. The exhibition at the Royal Academy is 
itself a proof that the achievement of the English race in 
painting is strictly limited; whereas in the minor arts we 
have always held our own with other nations and often led 
them. 

The display in the Print Room in the British Museum is 
only a side-show in the sense that there are no lions and tigers, 
or, if you prefer it, no Reynolds and Gainsboroughs. First 
and foremost there is a series of sixty manuscripts illustrating 
the whole development of the English style of illumination 
from the eighth to the fifteenth century. It begins with the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, the most celebrated of all early English 
manuscripts, and ends with the Bedford Book of Hours, 
almost equally celebrated among books of the later period, 
The series is complete enough for us to be able to trace the 
various tendencies in the development of illumination: the 
abandoning of the incredibly intricate patterning of the Anglo- 
Irish style, the superseding of the pure script of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries by an ever more elaborate Gothic 
script, and the increase in importance of ornamental initials 
and borders which reach a perfect balance with the text in the 
thirteenth century and almost overwhelm it in the later 
period, In addition to manuscripts there is shown a carefully 
selected group of drawings and water-colours which include 
works by only partially Anglicized foreigners such as Holbein 
and van Dyck, who are excluded from Burlington House. 
Finally, English engraving is well represented, and there are 
cases Of coins and mediaeval antiquities. 

The exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum is 
smaller and more limited in range. It is confined to the period 
1550 to 1850, and apart from a few water-colours it consists 
mainly of houschold objects. But these have been chosen 
with the greatest taste and skill, for real quality rather than 
for pretentious display. They are enough, at any rate, to 
tind one that at their best moments English craftsmen 
achieved the perfect combination of elegance and utility. 

In the North Court of the same museum is another exhibi- 
tion illustrating the work of a single English craftsman, 
William Morris, the centenary of whose birth falls in this year. 
The exhibition covers the whole range of his production from 
stained glass and tapestries to wallpapers and printed books, 
and shows Morris both as designer and as the executor of the 
designs of others. One curious fact which seems to emerge 
from the exhibition is that, whereas Morris could often turn 
tather second-rate designs by other artists into successful 
tapestries or cretonnes, he very rarely did justice to his own 
designs, So, for instance, the summarily drawn and weakly 
coloured cartoon of Burne-Jones for Angeli Laudantes (54) 
comes to life in the tapestry woven from it and hung near it 
(98). On the other hand, the wallpapers fail to preserve any 
of the best qualities of colour and design which appear in 
Morris's designs for them. 

The minor English arts of a particular period are also to be 
at the exhibition devoted to Marlborough and the Reign 

Queen Anne at Chesterfield House. In this beautiful and 
hearly appropriate setting are gathered together many objects, 
Reg: a historical interest, but including same fine glass 

sliver and some splendid examples of embroidery. 
ANTHONY BLuUnt, 





A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, MARCH oth 


12 Organ Recital from Downside Abbey: Dom Gregory 
Murray .. ee ee oe es ee ee ee 
6.30 Three Short Comedies: Birmingham Repertory Company 
7-10 Spring Work among the Roses: Sir Edward Holland 
7-30 White and Black in East Africa: Sir Edward Grigg, late 
Governor of Kenya, and Dr. J. H. Oldham, of the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and Cultures. A 
discussion rather than a debate, since neither take 
representative views . «< as aa ae ate 
9.20 Do We Survive ?: Sir Oliver Lodge continues the enquiry 
into the unknown << ee ee ee ee 
9:35 Quarrel Island—repeat performance of the Napoleon play 


SATURDAY, MARCH toth 


10.45 The Musical Switchback: Philip Thornton ee oo 

3.20 Wales v. Ireland Rugby Match: Capt. Wakelam.. 
7-5 Mr. Pewter Works it Out: A. P. Herbert .. 

8 Cavalleria Rusticana from Sadlcr’s Wells aa at 

8.20 The Charcoal Burner’s Son—a dramatic story by L. du Garde 
Peach and Victor Hely-Hutchinson .. as ee 

9.20 Seven Days’ Hard: Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard ee aa 

10.30 “* The Death of Socrates,” translated from Plato, read by 

Patric Curwen.. es ae ae <a ee ee 


SUNDAY, MARCH 11th 


2.40 Ideas—Philosophical and Social Aspects of Biology: Pro- 
fessor Leonard Russell Ae << es +c a 
4.30 Children’s Service from St. John’s, Smith Square: Canon 
7,R. Barry .. ee ee ‘a ee ee ee 

5.30 As You Like It—Gwen Ffrangcon Davies as Rosalind 
5-30 Gloucester Madrigal Singers in a varied programme of old 
music ee oe oe oe ee ee ee 
7-55 St. Martin-in-the-Fields: Rev. Pat McCormick .. re 
9-5 Pilgrim’s Way—an anthology of poetry and music chosen 
by Humbert Wolfe <4 <3 “< o< ee 
9.5 Sunday Orchestral Concert: B.B.C. Orchestra (Section B) 
and Egon Petri. Mozart Concerto No. 20 and Strauss’ 
Alpine Symphony .. ee ee ee ee ee 


MONDAY, MARCH 12th 


10.45 Living in Cumberland: Wilfrid Roberts on the horsemen 
of the farm, with dialect speakers .. . 
6.50 New Books: Desmond MacCarthy.. «e ee 
7-5 Economics in a Changing World: S. King-Hall .. 


7.30 Modern Industry and National Character. .. ee 
9.20 A Day in the Life of a Japanese Soldier: Anonymous 
9.45 Pianoforte Recital: Victor Hely-Hutchinson ae 


TUESDAY, MARCH 13th 


2.5 Animal’s Skins: Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, of the Zoo 
8.30 Whither Britain?: Professor P. M. S. Blackett, F.R.S., 
sailor and physicist .. ee + as ae ae 

9.15 “ Choir and Cloister ”°—relayed from Hereford Cathedral 
g.20 Recital: Thelma Reiss (violoncello) and Harrict Cohen 
(pianoforte). Beethoven, Bax, &c... ap ¢ ne 

9.45 A Fool and his Money—a comedy by Laurence Housman ., 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14th 


10.45 Life as I See It: Lady Reading ae aa a< wa 
3.15 Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, cond. Sir Dan Godfrey, 
Roger Sacheverell Coke (pianoforte) in his own concerto 

6.50 The Cinema: Oliver Baldwin he =< oe << 
7.30 The City of London—Banking: Professor T. E, G. 
Gregory on the “ Big Five”... as a a =< 

8.15 B.B.C. Symphony Concert: Wozxzeck—first performance 
of Alban Berg’s opera ee ee ce ee ee 

10 High Places—Climbing in Lakeland: R.B. Graham .. 


10.35 “Light”: Sir William Bragg, O.M. aa ae wa 


THURSDAY, MARCI 15th 


7.30 Industrial Britain: Professor John Hilton .. ey =¢ 
8.15 Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, cond. Pierre Monteux, 
Jacques Thibaud (violin). Berlioz, Lalo, Debussy, &c. . 
9.15 Queer People—III. John Mytton .. ‘ ee : 
9.20 Foreign Affairs: Vernon Bartlett .. ee oe ve 


Foundations of Music (6.30, N.). 


Mar. 9th. Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies : Leslie England. 
Mar. 12th, 13th, r4th, 15th. Franz Lieder: John Armstrong, 
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Country Life 


Rural Community Councils 

There has been great improvement in village life materially 
and in amenity during the past half-century, and most of the 
improvement is due to voluntary work. ‘There is still a 
gricvous shortage of houses, and many of the existing cottages, 
particularly the picturesque ones adorned with jasmine and 
roses, are either too small, too damp, or too dilapidated for 
decent habitation, ‘ ‘Them as likes °em should live in *em.”’ 
the occupant of one of a row of much admired cottages said 
convincingly to (I think) the editor of the Countryman. Not 
every village even now has its playing-field, and a farmer with 
a crabbed temper, where football and cricket depend on his 
tolerant goodwill, can exercise a powerful effect towards in- 
tensifying the “ glorious uncertainty ” of these games. More 
village halls, too, are needed, It is not true that the motor-’bus 
und the motor-cycle have put an end to the need for further 
effort by bringing the town, with its cinema, next door to the 
village. Progress may seem disappointingly slow, but the im- 
portant thing is that, fifty years ago, all village housing was 
bad and, apart from the focus of church and chapel, there 
were no opportunities for general social meeting. Young 
people ambitious of education, of a fuller life, had to leave the 
village, or stagnate in isolation, The extent of the improve- 
ment is best shown by the aged labourer today disparaging his 
grandson's pampered life, what with free education, billiards, 
dances, libraries, concerts, lectures—a choice whether of 
diversion or instruction, the year through. But there are only 
too many villages as lacking in cultural amenities today as 
they were fifty years ago. Public Health and Housing Acts 
have played their notable part in raising the standard of rural 
life, but it was voluntary work that led to an official appre- 
ciation of the need for health and housing reform, and it is 
voluntary work alone, the better if backed up by Government 
grants, that can build up a social consciousness in the village, 
the one thing essential to constructive improvement, 

- os 2 * * 

In 1921 a meeting was held in Oxford of representatives 
of every branch of educational and welfare work in the 
county, From this meeting emerged the Oxfordshire Rural 
Community Council, to co-ordinate what was being attempted 
independently, and with overlapping, by numerous com- 
mittees and individuals, - It is a case once more of union giving 
strength. ‘Mie Council does not take over the work of other 
bodies, but backs them up. Some twenty counties now have 
their Rural Community Councils. The regulation of new 
building, both as to type and location, the provision of 
playing-fields, village halls and allotments, and the many 
special urgencies which motor transport, by decentralizing 
population, has put before the rural counties, cannot be solved 
in time without strong Rural Community Councils, Existing 
statutory powers are sufficient. to save the countryside from 
further spoliation, And rural Community Councils can see 
to it that these powers are applied, 

a * x * 
Unenglish Scenes 

We assume, and usually rightly, that the English landscape 
is unlike any other; that its gentle contours, its soft distances 
and its merging green tones are its own, and peculiar to it, 
But the Valley of the Evenlode, looking north from the ridge 
between the Evenlode and the Windrush, has appeared more 
Italian than. English in this recent clear and sunny weather, 
The villages stood out, more white than grey, against the dry 
slopes of the hills. There are few woodlands in this view. The 
great rolling fields had been newly ploughed and showed a 
ruddy brown against the sun, ‘The pasture fields that might 
have maintained the expected green tone of English land- 
acape were dried to a pale yellow, There was no softening of 
distances into a bluish haze, but a sharply defined and sharply 
coloured horizon, The illusion of an Italian scene was not 
weakened by the streams of motor-cars that used the 
high-roads leading away to Gloucester and to Stratford as 
racing tracks, Here, between the high-roads, there was na 
motor traffic, only an occasional pony and cart, a walker, or a 
labourer coming home from the fields, An elderly postman, 
pushing his bicycle up a hill, said his reckoning was he 
hicycled round the world once in every six years, and he had 
been at it all his life, Rough going, sometimes? Yes; buta 


man got used to it, and it wasn’t so bad now that the Toads 
were well-paved. Snow was the worst. Changes + No; he 
hadn‘t noticed any changes, and he'd been on this heat the 
best part of his life, 

* a * 
A Singing-Class 

It gives some sort of morbid pride to confess that the 
English are not musical and cannot paint pictures, as though 
arts of that nature were all very well for the charming but 
rather childish Continental but must be forgone by grown.y 
busy men such as themselves. It is an innocent affectation, 
The English have painted better sporting pictures than anyone 
else, and hold their own very adequately indeed in painting 
country scenes. About music, there may be doubt as to the 
quality of it, but no one sings with more zest than the English. 
man, The village hall may display a notice, * Singing and 
Dancing not Allowed,” but singing, at least, there will }y, 
There is never a dinner or a party without a song, 

* ca * * 

A young doctor who recently bought a country practice 
was given to playing the piano and singing very loudly, One 
morning an elderly farm-foreman called on him,  * “Taint ag 
I be off-colour like, sir,” he began with difliculty. “No, ‘taint 
like that, but some on us thought, you bein’ musical-like, sir, 
as how mebbe...” The truth came out at last. The 
foreman had been deputed to ask the doctor if he would form 
a singing class in the village, ‘There were difliculties in the 
beginning. Lveryone was either diffident or superior. None 
of the men could read music, ‘The schoolmistress was im. 
patient at their laborious efforts to memorize their parts, and 
even the doctor was discouraged at the immediate collapse of 
tenors and basses into a repetition, an octave below, of the 
trebles the moment the parts were tried together, There was 
a certain amount of heart-burning, too, among the ladies, 
as to who should sing treble and who should be relegated to 
the alto. Then, with growing confidence, everyone wanted to 
sing a solo, But the doctor had a way with him. He flattered 
and praised the altos to the risk of having everyone decline to 
sing treble. He persuaded the men that the ** Village Pump,” 
while by no means lacking in merit musically, was hardly 
sufliciently intricate for singers of their accomplishment, A 
few nights since, the singing class gave its fifth annual concert 
in the school-room to a packed house. ‘The performance had 
to be repeated the next night, those who had attended the 
first night being excluded until the previously unlucky ones 
were all in their places. The programme was made up of 
FBlizabethan madrigals and airs sung with the satisfaction ot 
achievement but with no other visible happiness. The 
singers, however, were thoroughly at ease with folk-songs— 
*'The Water is wide’ and “ The Holly and the Ivy ”—and 
ended up with ** Let us take the Road ” sung with the same 
vigour, and, one supposes, to an audience as easily pleased, as 
when the Beggar's Opera was first written, 

% * co * 
Milk in: the Schools 

There are some five million children attending elementary 
schools. Local authorities and the National Milk Publicity 
Council provide milk to fewer than one million of these 
children. More than half of the milk provided by local 
authorities is issued free. There exists a large excess of milk 
production over consumption, although we drink only one: 
third as much per head as Americans and Scandinavians, 
Clearly, it would be a good thing if we drank more milk ; but 
milk, as a commodity, is not very well adapted to adver 
tisement. The use of milk, whether more or less, is a mattet 
of habit. If all of the school-children are supplied with it, 
they will go on using it. There seems to be good long-term 
business here, apart from the advantage to health, A scheme 
is now being worked out, with the approval of the Government, 
which has recently made a grant in aid to the milk industry, 
to provide all elementary school-children with milk at a low 
price, It will be invidious if this means that some children 
will be denied it, The Government having invested in the 
milk industry, there can be no better use of its capital than 
to supply free milk to school-children, 

Frank Prewertl. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most suitable length is that of one of our 


“ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tur Spectator. | 


YOUTH AND AUTHORITY 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcrator.] 


Sin,—An incident at the London School of Economics 
has gained some little publicity in various newspapers in the 
lst few days. A students’ paper contained a paragraph 
reflecting on a member of the staff, and was sold by students 
on the premises in spite of the veto of the Director, Sir William 
Beveridge. The students’ case is that while, on reflection, they 
do not defend the paragraph, they object to being dictated 
to as to what literature may and may not be sold within the 
School precincts. In this particular case, assuming that the 
Director has the right to decide what is sold on the premises, 
jt was obviously incumbent on him to exclude material 
reflecting on a member of his staff. On the other hand, it is 
not unintelligible that young men of spirit should resent 
the exercise of authority which they chose to regard as 
intrusive and excessive. 

That is quite enough about this particular incident, but the 
controversy, such as it is, does in fact raise the larger issue 
of whether undergraduates at English Universities might not 
with advantage be given a considerably greater measure 
of self-government. Might it not, for instance, be possible 
and desirable to refer alleged offences against the laws of 
the community in the first instance to some responsible 
student body ? Self-government of various kinds and 
degrees—the prefectorial system is not exactly that—has, of 
course, been tried in a large number of modern schools, while 
all Scout troops understand, and most of them apply, the 
principle of the “ court of honour.” 

We are always told that the great advantage of the resi- 
dential English University is that it prepares young people 
for the responsibilities of later life, giving them the experience 
of facing life as adults in a condition of what we might call 
“limited liability.” If we believe that in sending sons and 
daughters to these universities we are among other things 
having them educated to play their part in democracy, surely 
it is rather unwise to omit all experience of the problems of 
more or less formal self-government from this preparation. 

But defenders of the status quo may say—in every Univer- 
sity students have their Unions and debating societies. Let 
them pass resolutions and motions there and learn like that, 
But is that enough ? It has been found, for instance, in most 
of the many schools where the staff try to educate their pupils 
by giving them some control over their own concerns that 
unless this control has a certain amount of reality and leads 
to action of some sort the interest of the pupils soon dwindles. 
At a school I happen to know well the “ self-government ” 
machinery was neglected and disregarded because the staff 
over-ruled too many decisions. But self-government does, in 
fact, work even in societies of very youthful citizens. Not 
long ago I heard a boy and girl from a co-education school 
which has an active school council discussing the intolerable 
conduct of an urchin who may be called Stephen—aged 14, 
Stephen, it seems, was making his House Common Room un- 
bearable by starting fights, throwing books about, spilling 
cocoa on the carpet, misusing the gramophone, and making 
himself a general nuisance. The question at issue in the 
School Council had been how he was to be dealt with. One 
party had held that if he were taken in hand and talked to 
firmly but benevolently twice a week by one Giles, a person a 
little older than the culprit and of great eloquence and 
authority, then the culprit’s anti-social impulses would not 
haye time, between the homilies, to get the better of him. 
The other party took the view that he could understand 
nothing but a sock on the jaw. But in either case the dis- 
ciplinary action proposed was considered genuinely from the 
point of view of the culprit’s own interests; if he did not 
amend, the children believed that Authority would step in 
and expel him, and they wanted to avoid this if it could be 
Managed without too much sacrifice of their own peace. [ 
submit that the children who were discussing, and had 
discussed, the case of a member of their community who 
ought perhaps to be given another cliance but in the meantime 


was a pest and a boor, were learning a very valuable lesson. 
It is, further, almost certain that by no ** debate ” could they 
have been induced to discuss an abstract ethical question 
with such responsibility and good sense. 

Now these two particular children will probably go from 
that school to one or other of our older Universities. Will 
they not find it strange, just at the moment when they con- 
sider themselves—and in fact very nearly are—grown-up, to 
be less trusted than they were at school ? Undergraduates 
of both sexes are young people of spirit and resource, and 
there is little doubt that, put in an irresponsible position, 
they will behave in an irresponsible way. Others, I believe. 
besides myself would like to know whether there are Univer- 
sities in England or Scotland, in America or elsewhere, 
where self-government and self-discipline by the students 
has been tried; and, if so, how it works? Again, is it 
true (it is the fact according to some Undergraduates) that 
at Oxford there is actually no student representative body 
which can discuss policy and discipline with the Authorities ? 
Further, if this is so at Oxford, what is the position at 
Cambridge ? As the parent of two children who hope to go 
on to a University, and as the feiend of many of their con- 
temporaries, I wonder whether perhaps the time has not come 
to invoke the self-government principle that has proved itself 
so useful in schools, and so turn to the best advantage the 
spirit and initiative of an important section of the British 


young.—I am, Sir, &e., Amapen WititaMs-Exus. 


THE DIVERSION OF LEGACIES 
[To the Editor of Tur SeeEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—Two of your correspondents have criticized my article 
on Scottish Educational Endowments which appeared in your 
issue of February 16th, and I should be grateful if you would 
allow me space to reply. 

If Mr. Douglas Simpson wishes to bandy charges of 
* jonorance ” he should base them on something more sub- 
stantial than selective quotation from the article he is 
criticizing. It was not I who said that ** the criticisms which 
have been directed against them (the Commissioners) are 
nothing but ‘calumny’”; nor did I say that they proceeded 
‘only from ‘ vested interests and obscurantist opinion,’ ” 
It is true that I remarked that a Commission prepared to 
make feeble concessions to such interests could save itself 
much trouble; but, on the other hand, I also stated that 
“many weighty objections have been urged to the draft 
schemes of the Commissioners,” and that final judgement 
would depend (quoting Lord Mackenzie’s Committee) ‘ upon 
the discrimination with which the Commissioners exercise 
their powers.” Mr. Douglas’Simpson must have been trusting 
to an imperfect recollection of the article when he penned his 
criticisms. 

He ends by repeating the charge that the Commissioners 
are deliberately attacking University bursaries and declaring 
that “ all will agree as to ‘ the want of facilities for playing 
our national team games’; but this want should not be 
relieved out of money bequeathed for other purposes.” Yet 
that is exactly the source from which a substantial proportion 
of the money now devoted to University bursaries was 
derived. Moncey has been bequeathed towards educational 
objects for which the State had assumed responsibility. 
Parliament appointed a Commission in 1882, which acted 
in much the same way, and was exposed to much the same 
criticism as the present Endowments Commission, In those 
days no provision was made for University bursaries out of fhe 
rates or taxes; so much of the money released by the Com- 
missioners was devoted to that object. Now that there is an 
Act of Parliament, passed in 1918, which imposes upon local 
authorities the duty to make provision for bursaries, the 
present Endowments Commission are only following precedent 
and giving effect to the report of Lord Mackenzie's Com- 
mittee when they divert to the provision of playing-fields a 
small part of the money now expended upon University 
bursaries, some of which was only diverted in 1882 to that 
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object from the objects to which it was originally bequeathed. did the Jacobins, as being the embodiment of all evil where 
Mr. Mathewson Milne levels the lighter reproach of no possible good can be admitted to exist. For that sae 
“ blandly assuming” that the Act of 1918 makes the pay- therefore, I am afraid that he will never agree that even i. 
ment of bursaries by local authorities obligatory. He Devil has his martyrs, and that certain righteous elements 
assumes that this is a fallacy. In the absence of any decision are to be found in every party whatever the colour of its 
by the Court of Session, which assumption is the more — shirt or the nature of its stigma or label may be. Although 
“bland” ? At any rate in favour of my assumption is I seriously disagree with the Fascists and Communists 
the definite obligation imposed upon every local authority being as avid a reader of the Communist Press as Mr. Stonor 
under Section 6 (1) (b) of the 1918 Act to submit a scheme I am not naive enough to be scared when they lash themselve, 
for the provision of bursaries, the fact that every local into a_ fine revolutionary frenzy. I should support th 
authority has done so, the fact that the Department must Hunger March and any other sincere protest, precisely 
be satisfied as to the adequacy of the scheme (Section 27 because it is sincere and for no other reason. I am simply 
of the Act), and the further fact that the total provision not interested in the organization of the protest. E siar— 
for such bursaries from public funds rose from £98,000 in My main point therefore (which Mr. Stonor so studiously to the 
1920 to £254,000 in 1931—the latter figure being more than missed or avoided) was precisely this: as the Hunger  conelt 
three times the provision made for bursaries from endowment Marchers are admitted to have an incontrovertible cag JB contr 
sources, the fact that they had some Communist assistance is entirely istic 3 
Mr. Mathewson Milne then states that “during these irrelevant and quite beside the real point. It is the protet [Doe 
years of economy no form of expenditure has been more alone that counts. Neither Mr. Stonor nor anybody ey BB jg rek 
drastically pruned than that on bursaries.” Surely this will ever convince me that over two thousand men and — enoug 
assumption is not merely * bland’ but demonstrably women could be induced by Communists or anybody els niany 
mistaken. ‘Actually the provision made from public funds — to leave their homes to embark upon an arduous tramp of B drudg 
for bursaries fell from £254,000 in 1931 to £242,000 in 1932, many hundreds of miles in the depth of winter were their 1€ 
a decline of 43 per cent, as compared, for example, with protest not hotly sincere. The unemployed as citizens of 
cuts of 8 per cent. to 10 per cent. in teachers’ salaries, country proud of its democratic liberty, citizens who haye 
As for Mr. Milne’s reference to “more than one local been beaten down into almost unbearable physical and 
authority ” which is seeking powers to convert its scheme of | mental agony through no fault of their own, have the same 
bursaries into a system of loans, I imagine that he has right to advertise unemployment and its deadly effects a» F  Sin— 
Banffshire particularly in. mind; but its experience is not — the fighting forces have of advertising war and its murderous letter 
likely to encourage others. It is true that that County _ results. It is not the actual advertisement I defend; itis FB Hoste 
proposed such a scheme but the Department of Education the right to do so. | state 
objected to it on legal grounds and, on appeal to the Court Had the unemployed a staff of first-class Press agent) F my C 
of Sessions last week, the objection was upheld.—I am, Sir, &e., who could put across the same _ intensive, high-pressure know 
House of Commons. ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, publicity as that accorded to film and stage stars in the B, — inace 
columns of the very Press which snarls at the Unemployed F  decisi 
SAFE MILK FOR THE SCHOOLS March: had our film companies the courage to make realistic F the p 
[V0 the Editor of Tur Seecrsvor.] films, not of piffling amours, but of the stupendous tragedy : with 
of the unemployed, there would be no need for a Hunger F Minis 
March. The whole country would be ablaze with wrath, fF — unfou 
demanding that this disgrace to our civilization be obliterated F 
or the lot of the sufferers improved. ‘The tragedy of the 7 Ke 
unemployed, however, is not news, not box-oftice—an indict: F 
ment of ourselves. And the very newspapers which give f 
front-page prominence to the amorous antics of some vapid 7 
film star or to some militaristic war display, are the first / 
to turn savagely upon the workless, kick them when they 7 
are down and trying to rise, knowing they cannot retaliate, F  Sir,— 
and brand them as a pack of untouchable barbarians who F the | 
must have twenty thousand police and specials to see that they F of co 
do not smash up half London during thetr march of demon: woul 
stration. p they 
The savage hostility from many quarters to this lawful F Mr. ( 
necessary, and traditionally English form of protest against | and | 
dreadful conditions comes to me as forewarnings of a possible 7 Th 
approaching total suppression of our even now seriously F In th 
endangered and hard-won rights of free speech, assembly — keep 
and movement, personal liberty and its expression, of which F first 
the Hunger March, whatever its efliceaey may or may not the f 
be, is decidedly one. It is the right to protest, to liberty, — tiny 
to free expression of opinions, however distasteful they may | He 
be to me and to others, which I defend and shall continue F by li 
to defend.—I am, Sir, &c., KENNETH BrapsuAw. FF anat 
74 Granville Road, Liverpoo!. ' byt 


; . Bea . [We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Thi right 
(b) whether he would agree to a supply of raw Certified milk, Spectator.] | ot 


or (c) whether he would be content with ordinary pasteurized reper 


rene caliente NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY kt 
nanan [To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.] a 
7 - Srr,—-There is a strong tendency in this country to blame : 
THE UNEMPLOYED HUNGER-MARCH either France or Germany for the failure of disarmament 
[To the Editor of Tur. Srecraror.] negotiations, and to exonerate ourselves on the plea that we 
Sm,—Although admitting that the main point of my recent have a much smaller air force than either France or Italy, © Sir,- 
letters was so blunt as to be impossible to miss, Mr. Stonor While we do not wish to clear these countries from. theit Seer 
has nevertheless completely missed it again, and given not — share of responsibility for these failures, we should like to cuck 
so much a reasoned reply as a mass of largely irrelevant express our strong approval of the attitude you took in youl there 
anti-Communist propaganda, shot through with some rather last issue in drawing attention to the fact that France has that 
serious errors. I fear that Mr. Stonor, who, as Secretary already proposed more than once the abolition of military liaise 
of the anti-Socialist Union, is obviously biased, both fears aviation, and that so far our Government has turned a deal = But, 
and dislikes the Communist party, just as our ancestors ear to her proposal. You wrote, ‘‘ All the indications ate fost 
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Sir,—It is obvious that the medical profession will never 
agree to the supply of the ordinary raw infected milk to school 
children, The choice at present is between raw Certified milk 
and ordinary pasteurized milk, Dr. Wilson says that ** No 
raw milk, however carefully produced, can be regarded as 
absolutely safe for human consumption,” so that Certified 
milk, as produced at present, seems to be excluded. We are 
left with the ordinary pasteurized milk. The paramount 
objection to ordinary pasteurized milk is that it is produced 
from diseased herds, and contains living tubercle bacilli in 
every sample taken before pasteurization; so that if the 
pasteurization plant breaks down the milk is worse than the 
ordinary raw milk, It is therefore essential that we should 
have healthy herds; as Dr. Wilson says, we should ** work 
towards the eventual provision of clean milk, from healthy 
cows, rendered safe by pasteurization,” 

The only way to get healthy herds is to buy the milk from 
healthy herds, and the surest way to discourage the man who 
has built up a tubercle-free herd is to buy ordinary pas- 
teurized milk. If we are to be guided by Dr. Wilson it follows 
that the only way to get healthy children and healthy cows is 
to supply pasteurized Certified milk. I made the suggestion 
some time ago that the Ministry of Health should be pressed 
to allow the producer of Certified milk to pasteurize his milk, 
and I think it would be helpful if Dr. Wilson would make it 
clear, (a) whether he would support this suggestion, or 
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oo 
that the decision regarding the future of air warfare rests 
with the British Cabinet,” and it is clear that a decision must 
be made in the very near future if it is to have any effect. 
May we therefore urge your readers to do everything within 
their power to bring home to the Government a sense of their 
responsibility in this matter ?—We are, Sir, &e., 

J.R. BELLERBY 
JOHN PRICKETY. 
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45 Oulton Road, Wavertree, Liverpool, 


THE LiMITS OF BIRTH-CONTROL 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Sir,—-When Bishop Carey tells us that he has nailed his colours 
to the mast of a real effort at Self-Control, one is forced to the 
conclusion that he cannot have any idea of what the self- 
control that he advoeates entails. It is one thing to be ideal- 
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cas 

tinh istic and another to refuse to face facts as they are. 

rotest Does he realize that if the self-control which he advocates 

else js relaxed for but one day out of the 865 it would be quite 

and enough to provide the yearly addition to the family which in 

else niany cases makes the life of the working-class woman such 

np of drudgery and misery ?—-I am, Sir, &ce., 

their 1 Cambridge Square, W, 2. TrRENE WARD, 

of a 

_ ST. DAVID’S HOSTEL 

same [To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 

IS as Sirn,—The attention of my Committee has been called to a 

TOUS letter signed J. M. Stevens on the subject of St. David's 

itis F Hostel, which appeared in your last issue. I am directed to 

state that this letter was written without the knowledge of 

ents my Committee ; that it is evidently based on an imperfect 

sure knowledge of the facts, and is consequently in many respects 

the F, inaccurate and misleading ; that the responsibility for the 

wed F decision of my Committee to close the Hostel at the end of 

istic F the period for which they undertook to manage it rests solely 

redy with them, and in particular that the suggestion that the 

nget Ministry of Labour is in any way to blame for it is wholly 

ath, F =  unfounded.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ated FF E. Sr. QUINTIN, 

the Kensington Council of Social Service, Secretary. 

lict. 1388 Portobello Road, W.11, 

rive 

or COPYRIGHT MUSIC 

hey [To the Editor of Tine Sprcraror. | 

ate, 3 Sir,—It is sometimes suggested that the charge made by 

‘ho the Performing Right Society for the public performanee 

hey — of copyright music is unfair. People who hold this view 

on § would do well to consider what would happen to them if 
| they were to give a public performance of a play, say, by 

fu, — Mr. George Bernard Shaw, without first obtaining permission 

nt | and paying the author's fees. 

ble = = =The two cases are exactly parallel, with this difference. 

sly § In the second case, the individual author, or his agent, can 

bly & keep track of the number of performances given. In the 


ich first he cannot. And even if he could, he could not collect 


wt & the fee for a single performance. Its value works out at a 
ty, = tiny fraction of a penny ! 

ay Hence the case for the Performing Right Society, which, 
ue by licensing a hotel or restaurant or cinema on payment of 


an annual fee, enables it to play any piece of music controlled 
by the Society without fear of infringing the owner’s copy- 
right. And as the Performing Right Society has approxi- 
© mately 2,000,000 pieces of music, British and foreign, in its 
' repertoire, the choice is all but unlimited.—I am, Sir, &c., 


3 House of Commons. ELMLeEY. 
1c 
te THE CUCKOO’S SECRET 
ce [To the Editor of Tue Srrcraror.]} 
yf Sir,—In his delightful letter on the subject of the “ Cuckoo’s 
it™ Secret,” Captain Aeworth refers to recorded cases where the 


cuckoo’s egg could neither have been laid in the nest nor placed 
there with the beak, and finds himself compelled to conclude 
that every cuckoo is a hybrid, the offspring of a disgraceful 


y— _ liaison between the male cuckoo and the female foster-parent. 
{ But, whilst he is moved by a sincere pity for the cuckolded 


t® foster-father, he overlooks the unfortunate case of the female 


ST 





cuckoo; for whereas the former is, at least, privileged to be 
the father of birds of his own species, the latter flies annually 
all the way from Africa, only to witness her husband’s 
infidelity. 

Surely we must suppose that the female cuckoo has some 
career other than that of the unhappy wife. Is it not possible, 
as the late T. A. Coward suggested, that the cuckoo, like 
certain species of wasp, is endowed with a long ovipositor, 
which can be elongated during the process of laying, and 
intruded even into a nest with a small opening. This hypo- 
thesis, based on reeorded evidence, would successfully solve 
Captain Aecworth’s difficulty. 

Captain Acworth’s theory would, of course, explain the 
great variety which is found in the eggs of the cuckoo; but 
would we not also expect a cuckoo that is reared by a pipit to 
be a small, brown cuckoo, one that is reared by a robin to 
have a red breast, and so on? Surely the fact that all euckoos 
are cuckoos in spite of their parentage is a valuable addition 
to the study of the Mendelian Theory. 

Captain Aeworth’s letter should prove of interest to philo- 
logists, as well as to ornithologists, supporting, as it does, the 
derivation of the word * cuckold.’’—I am, Sir, &e., 

M. F. M. MEIKLEJOUN, 

Oriel College, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Srr,—Captain Aeworth’s theory that an egg which hatches 
into a cuckoo or cuckoo hybrid is sometimes laid by a bird 
other than a cuckoo is certainly a novel one. The cuckoo’s 
eggs in inaccessible nests, which give rise to the theory, are 
apparently sufficiently unlike the other eggs in the nest to be 
recognizable as cuckoo’s ; from which it follows, if the theory 
is true, that the distinctive colouring or markings is due to 
the influence of the male cuckoo. As the markings on eggs 
are produced by pigment glands in the oviduct, this is clearly 
impossible ; if it were true, the cuckoo would have another 
secret, but the original one has been disclosed by Mr, 
Chance. 

The theory reminds me of an old tale. A boy painted a 
domestic fowl’s egg with gaudy colours, and replaced it in the 
nest. The rooster came along, examined it with close atten- 
tion, and then went out and killed the peacock, 

Commander Acworth’s theory could easily be tested by 
observing a cuckoo reared in an inaccessible nest. If it were 
a hybrid it would certainly be unlike other cuckoos.—I am, 
Sir, &e., REGINALD WARE, 

Leafwood, Frant, Tunbridge Wells, 


Heraldry 


Wuo curbed the lion long ago 

And penned him in this. towering field 
And reared him wingless in the sky ? 
And quenched the dragon’s burning eye, 
Chaining him here to make a show, 

The faithful guardian of the shield ? 


A fabulous wave far back in time 
Flung these calm trophies to this shore 
That looks out on a different sea, 
These relics of a buried war, 

Empty as shape and cold as rhyme, 
Gaze now on fabulous wars to be. 


So well the storm must have fulfilled 
Its work of perfect overthrow 

That this new world to them must seem 
Irrecognizably the same, 

And looking from the flag and shield 
They sce the selfsame road they know, 


Here now heraldic watch them ride 
This path far up the mountainside 

And backward never cast a look ; 
Ignorant that the dragon died 

Long since and that the mountain shook 
When the great lion was crucified. 


Epwin Murr, 
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The weed Trial 


By CYRIL ASQUITH 


No event in the European history of the present century, 
measured by its consequences, was more momentous than 
the firing of the Reichstag at 9.10 p.m. on February 27th, 
1933. It found the Nazis dependent on (by no means enthu- 
siastic) Nationalist support, suffering from the loss of two 
million votes at a recent General Election and faced with the 
possibility of a further set-back at the further Election, which 
was due in five days’ time. It left them the unchallenged 
masters of Germany. ‘The imprisonment or flight of their 
political opponents, the suspension of the constitutional 
guarantees, the asphyxiation of the Press, the return of a vast 
and docile Hitlerite majority which endorsed these autocratic 
measures and authorized their continuance—all this flowed 
directly from the prompt and skilful exploitation of the outrage 
by the Nazi leaders and the stampede which it enabled them to 
impart to German public opinion. 

But while the consequences of the fire were obvious, its 
causes were, and are, obscure. Obscure, that is, to all but the 
Nazis, who ascribed it (in advance of any possible adequate 
inquiry) to the Communists, and asserted that it was the signal 
for a bloody proletarian revolution. The only evidence for 
this was that beyond question Lubbe, who had once been a 
Communist of sorts, had been found in the burning building 
and confessed his own guilt. The other * facts ” pointing to 
Communist responsibility and published in the official Press, 
were, as time went on, exploded one by one. Thus, the sub- 
versive literature foreshadowing the crime, and supposed to 
have been captured by the Nazis two days before it occurred, 
was not forthcoming. It turned out not to be true that Lubbe 
had a Communist membership card on him. The deputy who 
Jeft the Reichstag in flight at 10 p.m. was shown not to be 
Torgler, but Dr. Albrecht, a Nazi Deputy, and so on. Mean- 
while, two more general considerations sank into the public 
mind. First, no revolution had occurred. Zero hour had 
struck, the “ beacon” had flared up; but not a dog had 
barked. The Communist leaders, so far from rising, had held 
out unresisting wrists to the Nazi handcuffs. and trudged to 
concentration Camps or prison without a blow struck. And 
secondly, that no party could have gained, or had gained, by 
the outrage but the Nazis. Their gain had been obvious and 
imme nse. 

A new momentum was given to these doubts and suspicions 
by the Oberfohren Memorandum, a document of very ques- 
tionable authenticity, which, in May, ascribed the deed to the 
Nazis themselves, and described in circumstantial detail their 
modus operandi: by the Brown Book in which these sug- 
vestions were incautiously taken up and developed ; and by 
unoflicial inquiries in London and elsewhere which performed 
some service by recording the evidence of exiled Communists, 
but exceeded their province by findings which, while claiming 
1 judicial character, were arrived at in the absence of the 
indicted Nazis. For seven months propaganda and counter- 
propaganda raged, Then came the trial. 

Mr. Douglas Reed was present throughout the proceedings 
as a representative of The Times. The author of the reports 
which appeared in that organ from day to day, he has repro- 
duced and expanded them in this volume.* Only those who, 
like the present writer, have had to collate and compare The 
Times reports with can adequately measure the 
superiority of the former in point of accuracy, perspective and 
compicteness. Kor those who desire to know what really 
happened, this book is unlikely to be displaced by any suc- 
nor will they find in it any want of life and 


others 


cessor or rival: 


colour, 





(Gollancz, 


«The Burning of the Reichstag. 
12s. 6d.) 


By Douglas Reed. 





It may well be doubted whether a stranger or a more dra. 
matic state trial has ever been enacted. Strange particularly 
to English eyes. A capital charge, yet no published indi¢. 
ment, no jury, no free choice of Counsel : the accused fettered 
day and night for months before it opens: the Nazi salute 
given by the Bench: flagrant Contempts of Court by News. 
papers and Cabinet Ministers freely tolerated : rules enforce 
which prohibit the impeachment of an official witness's bong 
jides, but admit hearsay without let or hindrance. Stranger 
still perhaps, and that not merely to our insular vision, the 
volume of transparent and clumsy perjury on the part of 
witnesses for the prosecution, and the character of the wit. 
nesses who gave it. The tramp Organistka, who saw Lubbe 
on the shores of Lake Constance when Lubbe. according to 
Dutch Official evidence accepted by the Court, was in Holland: 
Helmer, who saw him at a Berlin restaurant, under the same 
difficult conditions : Hornemann, who (along with Helmer) 
saw Dimitroff in Berlin when he was on the Prosecution’s own 
admission hundreds of miles away in a train: Hintze and 
Lebermann, haled from prison where they were doing time 
for fraud and theft a tne A Kiimpfer, the ex-burglar, 
and Kunzack, the sexual convict, and the rest of them. As 
Matthew Arnold said of Shelley’s circle, ‘* What a set!” 


The prosecution started from one fixed point : Lubbe was 
found in the Reichstag at the outbreak of the fire and con- 
fessed his own guilt. The others were not in or near the 
Reichstag at the material time. Dimitroff was admittedly 
not in Berlin till the next day. Torgler established success- 
fully his presence at Aschinger’s Restaurant at 8.30 (forty 
minutes before the fire started) through the mouth of its Nazi 
proprietor, H6fft. Against Taneff there was no evidence of 
physical complicity, and an attempt. through the witness 
Bogun, to show that Popoff left the Reichstag at 9.10 broke 
down lamentably. The chance therefore of implicating 
Torgler and the three Bulgarians lay in establishing a previous 
guilty association between them and Lubbe as organizers of 
the fire. The three Bulgarians were arrested on the evidence 
of Helmer, who said he had * continually ” seen Lubbe with 
them at the Bayernhof Restaurant when he was employed as 
a waiter. But Helmer’s evidence was contradicted by six 


other waiters at the same place, was in conflict with 
unimpeachable Dutch evidence as to Lubbe’s move: 
ments. and was fatally vitiated by his assertion that he 


saw Dimitroff in Berlin the day of the fire when the 
Jatter was admittedly elsewhere. The only other evidence 
worthy of the name which pointed to the association was 
that of five Nazi deputies, and this evidence involved their 
association with Torgler as well. Their evidence, if accepted, 
But it was rightly rejected by the 
auto-suggestion, 


on 


was quite inconclusive. 
Court, as the product either of mistake or 
prompted by political bias ; for inter alia it required the extra 
ordinary assumption that these men, engaged in a felonious 
conspiracy, would hateh it on the very day of the fire, in 4 
frequented part of the Reichstag itself, and under the vigilant 
eyes of the deputies in question. 

In the circumstances no Court could hesitate as to the 
acquittal of Torgler and ‘the Bulgarians; any more that 
it could fail (unless it found him insane) to convict Lubbe. 
But it speaks well for German justice that it should have 
reached this result in face of the double strain placed o 
it by its own procedure and the menacing attitude of the 
Executive and the Press. Neither Mr. Reed nor anyone else 
can tell us who burnt the Reichstag. But ‘ Unanswered 
Questions ” (of which this is the chief) is among the most 
interesting chapters in an interesting book. 
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Conversion 


yersion, the Old and the New in Religion from Alexander 
re Great to Augustine of Hippo. By A. D. Nock. (Oxford 
8.) 


University Press. 15 

tus is an extremely good book on an interesting subject. 
Professor Nock has already a widespread reputation for 
thorough and detailed learning in the by-paths of Greek 
jiterature which lead from Plato and Aristotle to Gnosticism 
and Christianity, and he shows in this book a delicacy of 
insight and fairness of judgement which are not always 
conspicuous in the works about Christian origins by modern 
theologians. 

Conversion is a word of several different meanings. We 
moderns generally understand it as the adoption of a new 
religion combined with the rejection of another. We expect 
religions to be mutually exclusive. A Moslem converted to 
Christianity must cease to be a Moslem, We think in terms of 
what Mr. Nock calls * prophetic religions,’ which make a 
sharp distinction between the “ faithful’ within the fold 
and those engaged in wailing and gnashing of teeth without. 
There was nothing corresponding to this in the religion of 
ancient Greece. A fifth-century Greek knew by tradition of 
certain gods and practised by tradition certain rites which had 
been handed down by his fathers and were necessary to the 
stability of the State ; but the world was full of gods, and if 
anew one was brought to his notice there was, as a rule, no 
reason Why he should not pay it due reverence. A Greek 
merchant, say, on a visit to Egypt has an attack of ophthalmia. 
He is told that Isis has great power in such cases : he sacrifices 
to her and makes a vow, if cured, to continue her worship. 
He is cured and does so. Exactly in the same way a Catholic 
peasant away from home might learn about a foreign saint 
ora new local Madonna. He might make his offerings, attaim 
his object, and never feel that he had changed his religion. 

No doubt there would sometimes be a little jealousy. I 
once met a priest at Chartres who was indignant at the way 
in which Our Lady of Lourdes, thanks to the methods of 
publicity followed by les gens la-bas, had encroached on the 
worship of his own ** Vierge Noire.” So there might be some 
ill-feeling if 2 worshipper of Isis or Mithras reduced his offer- 
ings to the local temples. But there was no idea of apostasy 
or infidelity. It was a case, in Mr. Nock’s phrase, of 
“adhesion,” not of ** conversion,” 

It was the Jews who wrecked this whole order of ideas. To 
the Jews in early times Jehovah-—or, as the Greeks called him, 
Jao—was their god and other gods were the gods of their 
enemies. He had established an elaborate system of Iaws and 
taboos which marked the Jews out as his chosen people. The 
sin of sins was to break these laws, to desert their own true 
god, and go a-whoring after the gods of the heathen, 

The Jews in the Alexandrian period were deeply influenced 
by the Greeks, and the Greeks in turn both attracted and 
repelled by the Jews. They were a wonderful people: “a 
nation of philosophers ** who had discovered for themselves 
that God is One ; a people with strict and well-observed rules 
of life. On the other hand their national arrogance was 
intolerable, especially at a time when Greek thought was 
becoming more and more cosmopolitan, The Jews said there 
was no god exeept Iao, no holy place except Jerusalem— 
as if the name by which you called God, or the exact rite with 
which you approached him, mattered ! It was a sin to attend 
any non-Jewish sacrifice, and consequently a sin to take part 
in any ceremony or festival which began—as they all did— 
with sacrifice. It followed that those Greeks who adopted the 

Jewish religion had to reject the whole religion of their fathers, 
to abjure its rites and customs, and, to a great extent, cut them- 
selves off from their community. Iao was indeed a jealous god. 

The Christian movement, starting from Jerusalem, inherited 
the Jewish exclusiveness. The rift between it and the old 
cosmopolitan Graeco-Roman system was inevitable, but it 
was made much worse by political conditions. The rule of 
Rome towards the end of the republic had so exasperated the 
oppressed classes and peoples that the worshipper of Iao or of 
Christos not merely refused to worship Dea Roma and her 
yods Lut hated them with a burning hatred. Conversion had 
become a new thing, not only an adhesion, but a passionate 
and profound rejection, It is pathetic to see the reaction of 

the more thoughtful pagans to this attitude. It seems to 


them “atheism.” A Christian, as one may see from the 
charming book of Minucius Felix, was constantly refusing 
to “‘ worship oiled stones *’ and to perform the innumerable 
little acts of superstition which filled a pious pagan’s day. 
This refusal, however wholesome we may think it, was painful 
to good polytheists. ‘* Why could not these Jews worship 
their own god without insulting all the others? Above all, 
why-—unless from some profound hatred of mankind—do 
they refuse to say even a prayer for the welfare of Rome and 
the Emperor?” The acceptance of Christianity did not 
perhaps introduce any very new religious ideas, but it did 
bring a wholesale repudiation of the traditional pieties and 
loyalties of a good Roman. Hence in due time persecutions, 
answered by threats of hell and other persecutions, lasting 
till comparatively modern times. 

There is also a third kind of ** conversion,” the mere effort 
of a man to turn away from carnal and worldly things to a 
life of higher values. To the ancients this meant embracing 
philosophy. Almost any school, from the ascetic and mendi- 
cant Cynics to the well-dressed and well-bred Aristotelians, 
made this moral demand on its followers. Stoic and Epicurean 
alike insisted on much practical self-denial and the rejection 
of worldly standards. Philosophy, like the Church in the 
Middle Ages, was the natural resort of those who hungered and 
thirsted after righteousness. But it is one of the fundamental 
tragedies of human history that the great mass of men can 
seldom attain or maintain much “ conversion ” except under 
the stimulus of sensational miracles and enormous promises. 

GILBERT MURRAY, 


Bolshevism and Memshevism 


The Crucifixion of Liberty. By A. Kerensky. (Barker. 15s.) 

Winter in Moscow. By Malcolm Muggeridge. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d.) 

Modern Russia. By Cicely Hamilton. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


KERENSKY'S Crucifivion of Liberty will naturally send the 
reader back to Trotsky’s History of the Russian Revolution, 
which he frequently quotes. Both men occupied in turn the 
centre of the Russian stage. Both—the one after a few 
months, the other after several years—were dramatically 
hissed off it ; and both have retired to nurse their grievances 
and their animosities, and to indulge in the safer, though less 
rewarding, pursuit of authorship. The contrast between the 
two men, reflected in their political activities and in their 
political oratory, reappears in their literary style, and even 
in the titles of their books, Trotsky is precise, hard, self- 
assured, uncompromising. Kerensky is rhetorical, fluid, in- 
gratiating, always ready to make an alliance with an old 
enemy in order to attack a new one, As an orator, Kerensky 
was probably greater than Trotsky, though both were in the 
first rank. In the more exacting medium of the written word, 
the battle is too unequal. Kerensky’s phrases, like his 
actions, somehow fail to tell. He was ineffective when he 
tried to govern Russia. He is ineffective when he tries to 
justify himself to posterity. 

The Crucifixion of Liberty is nevertheless a good book in +o 
far as it gives a vivid and unconsciously self-revealing portrait 
of its author, and it is an important one for the reader who 
wishes to understand the differences of principle as well as of 
temperament which made Kerensky and the Bolsheviks 
sworn enemies. The Russian revolutionary movement in the 
early years of the present century flowed in two separate 
channels, ‘The Social Democrats, of whom the Bolsheviks 
formed the left wing, were Marxists, and believed in revolution 
brought about by economic compulsion and realized through 
a@ mass movement of the proletariat. They looked down on 
the peasant as un-class-conscious and therefore reactionary ; 
and they were against individual terrorist action, The Social 
Revolutionaries, on the other hand, were the heirs of the first 
Russian revolutionaries who, in the ‘sixties and ’seventies of 
the last century, had founded secret societies for the dis- 
semination of revolutionary ideas among the peasantry and. 
assassination of members of the Imperiat family and 
leading politicians, They despised the “scientific” theories 
of the Social Democrats. ‘They were idealists, not mate- 
rialists ; and they believed that the self-sacrificing heroism 
of a few individuals was sufficient to kindle the flames of 
revolution. They were strongly tinged with the doctrines 
of anarchism, and inclined to the romantic view that man, 
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once freed from the fetters of despotism, would need no other 
discipline than that of his own good sense. 

Kerensky was a typical Social Revolutionary. He is in the 
full romantic tradition. When he became Minister of War in 
the Provisional Government of 1917, it was a cominon 
witticism of the day that the Army, if it had no Commander- 

“in-Chief, had now at least a Persuader-in-Chief. Kerensky 
knew no other instrument of government than his own 
eloquence, and could not understand that any other instru- 
ment was necessary. He could abolish discipline in the Army, 
and keep the men in the trenches with his honeyed words. 
It was a splendid dream. But it was soon to be shattered on 
the hard realism of the Marxists. 

There is much also that is romantic about Kerensky’s 
method of writing history. His book is full of reconstructions 
built on nothing more solid than the wish which is father to 
the thought. We are assured, for example, that in July, 1917, 
when a half-hearted drive by the Government led to the tem- 
porary retirement of Lenin and some of the other leaders into 
Finland, the Bolsheviks had been “* utterly routed,’ and that 
it was only the Kornilov insurrection, encouraged by General 
KKnox and other allied representatives, which turned the tide 
once more against the Provisional Government. The sensa- 
tional statement that ** Sverdlov and Lenin together, by long- 
distance “phone, personally superintended the murder of the 
Tsar” is relegated to a footnote, and no source or authority 
is quoted for it. On one point Kerensky must, however, be 
allowed to score. In September, 1918, Mr. Lloyd George 
refused to give him facilities to return to Russia on the 
ground that this would be “against the decision of the British 
Government not to interfere in the internal affairs.of Russia ” ! 

Another book inspired by bitter hostility to the Bolsheviks, 
but relating to more recent times, is Winter in Moscow. Mr. 
Muggeridge’s hostility is less obviously explicable than 
Kerensky’s; and he is altogether a more sophisticated, not 
to say superior, person. His ample catalogue of hates com- 
prises the Bolsheviks, the Jews, English and American jour- 
nalists (though he himself was correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian), and above all those * imbecile foreign 
admirers *? who, on the short acquaintance of a personally 
conducted tour, express their sympathy with Bolshevism. 
The names given by Mr. Muggeridge to these visitors—Lord 
Edderton, Mr. Pye, Claud Mosser and the rest—are, of course, 
fictitious; but some of them will probably be recognized 
without much difficulty by their enemies. Winter in Moscow 
is a clever, here and there a brilliant, book. But the author 
Jacks either the moral indignation of the satirist or the innate 
sympathy of the good earicaturist ; and his cleverness palls 
before you reach the end. 

* Of all the accounts of the Soviet régime that have been 
written or spoken,” declares Mr. Muggeridge in his sweeping 
way, “the falsest—the ones least related to the facts—are by 
people who affect to have no prejudices or convictions either 
way.” He would make short work of Miss Cicely Hamilton, 
who seems, remarkably cnough, to have entered Russia 
without any prejudices and to have left it, more remarkably 
still, without acquiring any. She does not claim profound 
knowledge ; but Modern Russia is one of the most unpre- 
tentious, pleasantest and fairest books about Russia yet 
written, She records with commendable freshness the usual 
variety of external impressions, and interlards them with 
many interesting reflexions—on the bourgeois drabness of 
the orthodox Russian proletarian, on the prevalence of the 
political persecution mania, on the parallel between Sovict 
Russia and Victorian Kngland, and on the suppression of the 
private conscience. The Jast-named phenomenon receives 
short shrift in these pages. ‘* The complete absorption of the 
individual in the crowd-life, the complete submission of his 
conscience to the law of the crowd, is a return to primitive 
conditions.” Miss Hamilton might however have noted that 
this return is as characteristic of contemporary Italy and 
contemporary Germany as of contemporary Russia, and is 
therefore not a specific feature of Bolshevism. It must be 
added that she is not always unimpeachably | accurate 
about hard facts. The membership of the Communist Party 
is not one million, but about two and a half million; and it 
is, I fear, by error, not by a deliberate stroke of irony, that 
she blandly refers to the World Eeonomic Conference of 1933 
as “an Economy Conference.” Joun HALierr, 
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Mr. Eliot on Evil 


After Strange Gods. A Primer of Modern Heresy. 
Eliot. (Faber and Faber. 3s. 6d.) ’ 
Tus little volume consists of three lectures given last Year at 
the University of Virginia. It has two qualities whieh are to 
be found in many of Mr. Eliot’s essays, it is excellent in 
matter and disappointing in treatment. The author calls it 
“a primer of modern heresy” certainly, and one cannot 
expect a primer to be exhaustive ; but it is more like q fore. 
word to a primer which ought to begin where the third of 
these lectures ends. That lecture, which treats of the dig. 
bolical principle in modern literature, is the most important 
and the most disappointing, and the book gives one the feeling 
that Mr. Eliot put off his main subject until there was no ting 
for him to express his mind fully on it. That is a pity, and itis 
a pity too that he should have treated a theme which is y 
important, and so clearly of concern to himself, in three short 
lectures where the most he could do was to draw attention to it, 
The book does not set out to be a work of literary criticism, 
nor is it in any strict sense controversial. ‘* In a society like 
ours,”’ says Mr. Eliot, ** worm-eaten with Liberalism, the only 
thing possible for a person with strong convictions is to state 4 
point of view and leave it at that.” ‘The point of view stated 
is that of orthodoxy and of tradition in as far as orthodoxy has 
shaped and determined the course of tradition ; and the author 
draws a clear and workable distinction between those two 
things, tradition being “a way of feeling and acting whic 
characterizes a group throughout generations,” while ortho. 
doxy, which is of a different order, ** exists whether realized 
in anyone’s thought or not,” and ** may be upheld by one man 
against the world,” as in the case of Athanasius. This dis. 
tinction is clear, just and admirably expressed ; and Mr. Eliot's 
brief analysis of some of the evils incident on the present 
effectual absence of orthodoxy is excellent, as for example in 
his suggestion that * with the disappearance of the idea of 
Original Sin, with the disappearance of the idea of intense 
moral struggle, the human beings presented to us both in 
poetry and in prose fiction today, and more patently among the 
serious writers than in the underworld of letters, tend to 
become less and less real.” 'That is an observation of the first 
importance, and Mr. Eliot illustrates it appositely and amus- 
ingly by citing the company which Mr. Pound consigns to Hell 
in his * Draft of XXX Cantos ” ; but then he simply drops it, 
which is typical of his method in the present volume. He is 
very goed on what Hermann Broch in the analytical chapters 
of The Sleepwaikers called ‘* private theologies”: on the 
Confucianism of Mr. Pound, the synthetic mythology of 
Mr. Yeats, the barbaric mythology of D. H. Lawrence. He 
shows quite clearly, in other words, how the absence of an 
effectual orthodoxy limits the potentialities of a writer and 
makes his work in some degree provincial and unacceptable. 
It is when he comes to the most important part of his 
argument, which is ** the intrusion of the diabolic into modem 
literature ” in consequence of the ** separation from tradition 
and orthodoxy,” that he is not only disappointing but almost 
inarticulate. He discerns positive evil in certain stories by 
Hardy and Lawrence, but he gives no clear indication of its 
nature. One does not deny his conclusions ; one simply 
has no evidence by which to verify them. He is summary; 
he says, for instance, that Lawrence “ had no guidance except 
the Inner Light, the most untrustworthy and deceitful guide 
that ever offered itself to wandering humanity,” which says 
either too little or too much, for one cannot imagine that 
Mr. Eliot considers that the Inner Light which led Augustine 
to conversion was an entirely deceitful guide. He is con- 


By 7.3, 


‘tradictory ; he says in one place, still on the subject of 


Lawrence, that ‘no one, in short, can be the sole judge of 
whence his inspiration springs ” and a few sentences later, 
that “‘ a trained mind like that of Mr. Joyce is always awate 
what master it is serving.” He is cryptic; he supposes 
that Lawrence’s * early belief in Life may have passed over, 
as a really serious belief in Life must, into a belief in Death”; 
in which he once more says either too much or too little, 
unless he considers the attitude of Schopenhauer and Hardy, 
who may be said to have believed in death, to be quite 
admirable. The confusion here seems to be caused by. the 


fact that, without saying so, Mr. Eliot means a_ particular 
belief in death and a particular faith in the Inner Light. He 
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eralizes, that is to say, without indicating that the terms 
gen .. ysing have a circumscribed sense. A belief in death 
. vein among many other things, a belief that death is 
al of everything or that it is not the end of everything, 
or simply that death is inevitable: the quality of one’s 
helief in death will depend on one’s conception of what death 
signifies. It is Mr. Eliot’s silence on essential points such 
gs these that makes his observations on evil so extraordinarily 
and 50 avoidably enigmatic. 

Quite apart from this, however, the matter of these lectures 
is excellent, and Mr. Eliot illumines everything he touches 
except his main theme. He still shows himself to be the 
most honest and the most penetrating of contemporary 
ities, and so the book should not be missed by anyone 
interested in the present state of the world and of literature. 


But it is very short, Epwin Muir, 


The Land of Three Faiths 


Palestine. By (Benn. 21s.) 

Ir Mr. Bentwich be correct in his estimate of the future 

importance of Palestine, strategical, economic and cultural, 
ever-increasing numbers of people in this country will be 
compelled by interest or self-interest to learn something of 
the recent history of ‘* the Land of Three Faiths.” Those 
who seek such information cannot do better than turn to this 
book. 

Officer in the Camel Corps under Lord Allenby, Attorney- 
General of Palestine, and now Professor of International 
Relations at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Mr. 
Bentwich writes with the authority of one who has been not 
only a privileged spectator of most of the contemporary 
events described, but also one of the chief architects destined 
“to repair the waste cities, the desolations of many genera- 
tions.” Moreover, though he is a Jew and as such would lay 
no claim to the réle of wholly unprejudiced observer of the 
development of modern Palestine, his long and responsible 
participation in the government of the country, combined 
with his legal training, has enabled him to take a more 
detached and comprehensive view of current problems than 
can be expected from more militant partisans. Intimate 
experience has brought home to him the difficulties of the 
Mandatory’s position, but has not shaken his faith that the 
duties imposed by the Mandate, superficially conflicting as 
they may appear, are in practice capable of reconciliation, 
and certainly has not attached him to the school that holds 
the first duty of the Mandatory to be the keeping of the ring 
rather than the keeping of the peace. 

After introducing his subject with an admirable historical 
survey, the pages of which are illuminated by almost all the 
great names of the Ancient World, he traces the origins of 
Zionism down to the issue of the Balfour Declaration, and 
lucidly expounds the complex provisions of the Mandate, the 
proper understanding of which is essential to all that follows, 
Though his subsequent chapters never degenerate into guide- 
book or blue-book, he suceeeds in presenting a realistic 
picture of the singularly varied and beautiful country and of 
its diverse peoples and creeds ; and if he is confident in the 
ultimate triumph of the Zionist enterprise, he is equally 
convinced that success can only be attained by the establish- 
ment of amity and concord amongst the two main sections 
of the population, That such a rapprochement has been so 
long delayed he attributes in large measure to the extreme 
nationalist sections of each community, who, seeing the future 
in terms of independence rather than interdependence, give 
vociferous expression to their views in a too luxuriant and 
unbridled Press. 

Mr. Bentwich neither understates nor underrates the Arab 
case, but he is at pains to set out cogently and dispassionately 
the arguments that go to prove how baseless are their fears 
and how materially they have benefited by Jewish immigra- 
tion, Great Britain herself has had no easy task as the holder 
of the Mandate for a country which, owing to its unique 
characteristics, has been regarded by the world as the testing- 
ground of the mandatory system. Persistent non-co-operation 
on the Arab side and interminable criticism on the Jewish 
have curbed the activities and rasped the nerves of an ad- 
ministration, the personnel of which was to a large extent 
recruited haphazard in the first years after the War and 


Norman Bentwich. 


possessed little experience of dealing with Arabs and less of 
dealing with Jews. But when the clouds of ephemeral re- 
crimination have blown away, it will be seen how great have 
been the development and expansion of the country, and it 
will be admitted that such progress would have been wholly 
impossible without the protection afforded by British rule. 
Mr. Bentwich sees the future of Palestine as the Belgium 
of the East. If it can avoid Belgium’s too frequent fate of 
forming one of the world’s favourite battle-fields, his optimism 
may well be justified. His book will certainly make new 
friends for a country and a cause that are very close to his 
heart. ERLEIGH, 


G. L. 


George Lansbury, My Father. By Edgar Lansbury. (Sampson 


Low. 8s. 6d.) 

Tr is perhaps hardly to be wondered at that Mr. Edgar Lans- 
bury’s book on his father should amount to hardly more than 
footnotes to a biography. Not only is the task of a son, 
however full of admiration he may be, very difficult when he 
writes of his father in that father’s lifetime ; in this case, as 
he says, ‘* Father has already written one Autobiography, 
and in the fullness of time may write another.” One very 
much hopes he may. Not for any so-called * intimate” revela- 
tions ; there are none to be made, with a character so transpar- 
ently candid and a life so inveterately public. Rather for 
more detail, if such can be given, on the faith that makes him 
go at seventy-five, and has made him go throughout a life of 
persistent strenuousness. 

Yet detail is perhaps hardly to be asked for, in the case of a 
person drawn by nature in such broadly simple outline. If 
little that is new emerges from his son’s rather diffuse and 
seattered pages, that is not so much the fault of his method— 
though a method which disdains any kind of time sequence and 
skips hither and thither without any attempt at form, makes 
a scrapbook rather than a book—as an outcome of the fact 
that we all know George Lansbury. Devoted husband and 
father, never really happy save when at home, he is a man of 
innumerable rather than of intimate friendships. ** His really 
intimate friends are among the poor, and even these he knows 
as groups rather than as individuals.” He has no enemies : 
‘“*he is an iconoclast by conviction only ; by nature he would be 
an upholder of tradition and an observer of ancient customs”: 
his unchanging bowler hat, like his passion for tea or his 
taste in music, suggests his links with the great lower middle 
class. He differs from them, as from most contemporary men 
in any class, in the driving force of an unvarying and passion- 
ate conscience; in this he, the eminently simple, resembles 
Gladstone, the eminently complex, But his intense humanity 
is his own, 

It is from this point of view that one would like more light 


—_—— 
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on that period, touched on by his son, during which he left the 
church, and took himself—and, of course, all his children— 
to the dry precincts of the Ethical Church. This lasted for 
‘about ten years. Then, in 1906, he came back to the fold ; and 
his son.says that he-has:no difficulty in saying that ‘ the 
happiest period of his adult life’ was that ‘* which followed 
his return to the fold of the Church”; a relatively quiet 
period for him, politically, in which he went twice to church 
on Sundays, conducted a Bible class in the afternoons, and 
devoted himself, largely, to church politics. 

This practical concern was rudely broken in 1922 when an 
attempt was made to prevent his speaking at a Church Con- 
gress because of his support of the Russian Revolution : but 
the embracing, and amazingly tolerant, faith remains. Politi- 
cally, his is a singularly interesting record. After years of 
notable work in local government—little appreciated by those 
familiar only with Press descriptions of the latest phase of 
‘* Poplarism ”’—he was elected to the House of Commons in 
1911, only to resign a year later in order to make a test issue of 
Women’s Suffrage. This was a gesture that Bow and Bromley 
did not in the least understand. ‘* They rejected his appeal, 
converting his majority of about a thousand into a minority. 
Their argument was quite simple : we elected George Lansbury 
to represent us in the House of Commons, and he has thrown up 
the job. Right O ! we will elect someone who will stay there 
when we send him.” He did not get back till 1922 ; his non- 
inclusion in the 1924 Cabinet created no real surprise. Yet, 
as those who knew his practical sagacity anticipated, he was a 
conspicuous success as Commissioner for Works in 1929-81 ; 
nor did it need the rather regrettable publication, now, of 
Cabinet memoranda to prove that he had no doubts as to where 
he stood, in 1931. Today, were a vote to be taken in the 
House to determine who is the most popular member, it is, 
so one is told by opponents, not open to question that the 
yerdict would go to George Lansbury. Affection from his 
own side he has always enjoyed ; the full measure of respect 
now given him, in the difficult role of Opposition leader, is new, 
but very real. It is the tribute paid to a sincerity that has 
stood every kind of test. Mary AGNES HAMILTON. 
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The Sense of the Past 


In the Dark Backward. By H. W. Nevinson. 
- 103. 6d.) 

ONE might call this book “ pure history.” Its method j 
simple and effective. Mr. Nevinson, living in the Present 
thinks of some tragic or significant event in the past, and 
thinks of this past event in the very place and surround 
of its happening. Thus, on the ‘ River Clyde’ at Gallipoli 
he looks over the plain of Troy and tells the tale of the 
launching of the ships, the wrath of Achilles, the bur; 
of the towers. He crosses from the Mediterranean to th 
Great River, and remembers the hanging gardens, the 
sudden end and desolation of Babylon. He sails jin , 
coasting ship along the Black Sea littoral, and, at Trebizond, 
thinks of Xenophon, and tells the story of the march of th 
Ten Thousand. As a war correspondent in Northern Frang 
he writes of Agincourt. At Angola, where he describe, 
the past misery of the trade in native labour—slavery, jy 
fact—to the Portuguese island plantations, he writes aly 
of Livingstone and his astonishing journeys. At the end of 
the Great War he sees again the episodes of the first days 
the shouting in Berlin, the retreat from Mons. (In this cop. 
text one may well protest against Mr. Nevinson’s distriby. 
tion of responsibility for the hunger in Germany after the 
armistice.) 

Nearly every page of the book is distinguished not merely 
by an extreme dexterity of execution but also by a rap 
firmness and nobility of mind, Here and there one might 
quarrel with Mr. Nevinson’s facts; but these details, though 
they are important in themselves, do not touch the geneml 
effect, the effect of ‘‘ pure history”; t <t is to say, the 
delineation of the past not merely as a background, but as 
something more significant, more compelling than the 
present, 

It is curious to reflect upon this sense of the past. Some. 
times it appears almost as a zodiacal light, illuminating from 
a sun long set the meteoric dust above our present darkness, 
At other times there is joined to this sense of the past and 
disappearance, or rather disintegration, of the present a 
sense of the future—a sudden stab at the heart when one 
thinks of the days one will never see. There is indeed a 
middle term, linking present and past and future; the 
permanent, or semi-permanent, landscapes and_ seascapes 
which form the setting of human action, the scenery which 
outlasts players and pieces. Here, above all in times and 
places where the great constellations overhang the sea or the 
mouths of rivers, is a rate of change slow enough to seem 
changeless. A thousand years in thy sight are as yesterday, 
We bring our years to an end, as it were a tale that is told, 
It is upon this contrast that the intense physical realization 
of the past is based. 
otxére PoiBos Exec KadvBay, od pavrida Sdgrm, 
od mayav Nadtouvsav + drésBero xsl dddov fbup 
—yet there are oaks still at Dodona, and below Delphi 
an arm of the sea, Battlefields are fields in fact as well as 
in name, only a score of years after the wars are over. 

The peculiar quality of Mr. Nevinson’s book is due to the 
clearness with which he has realized and expressed the 
contrast between this detachment, this long duration of 
landscape, the shapes of trees and hills, and the transience 
of human acts. Let anyone who will make for himself the 
experiments by which the sense of the past may be heightened, 
and by which “ pure history ’’ may be distinguished, as shaking f 
the mind, from mere arrangement of dates and detective 
work over names. This experiment can be made easily 
enough. Take an old large-scale map—a copy, maybe, ofa 
Tudor map—and follow over a summer day the old paths 
and ways and slades round an English village. Before 
evening the modern village and its people will seem shadowy 
and unsubstantial, the houses mere painted images, and the 
voices even of children and young girls an echo of othet 
voices long dead. Or spend an hour in the Elgin room a 
the British Museum; then walk quickly round the room, 
against the direction of the Parthenon frieze, and watch the 
whole procession come suddenly to life. Anyone can 40 
this; yet happy indeed if he find a hundredth part of Mr. 
Nevinson’s power of telling others what he has seen and felt. 

E. L. Woopwakrb. 


(Routledge, 
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First published February 15th. 
Second impression ordered March 5th. 


FROM MOSCOW TO 
SAMARKAND 
By Y. Z. 6s. 


“Tt is an account of a journey, vivid, 
entertaining, exceptionally well 
written. I have not enjoyed a travel 
book more than this one for some 
time.... Try it. It is not romantic— 
and yet it is.” 

—Dersmonp McCartuy (Broadcast). 




















Tilustrated. 


“A highly original novel.” 


IN A PROVINCE 


LAURENS VAN DER POST 7s. 6d. 


“That rare phenomenon—a novel with 
a purpose which is also a work of art. 
I think, during the five months in 
which I have been reviewing fiction, 
that this is quite the best novel that 
has come my way.” 

—HERBERtT Reap (Spectator). 
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52 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 
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CLASS “B” 
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of all, 1,3 for one month. 
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month, 


PREFERENTIAL 
Subscribers may exchange books as 
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——=Important New Fiction 


FRANCES MOCATTA 


Yesterday’s Daughter 
7/6 net 


“Mother and daughter stand out in monumental 
perspective.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“An excellent reconstruction of a common domestic 
tragedy.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“Jt is a brave book. I can strongly recommend 
it.’—Edward Crickmay in the Sunday Referee. 


“Tt is a candid and remorseless study.”—Sphere. 





PATRICK LEYTON 


Treasure at Greyladies 
7/6 net 
“This is a book to be recommended ... has all the 
essentials of the modern thriller.” 
—Glasgow Evening News. 





EDGAR JEPSON 


The Grinning Avenger 
7/6 net 


“ Packed full of thrills . .. an exciting chase from 
first to last shot.” 
—Dorothy L. Sayers in the Sunday Times. 
“Mr. Jepson assuredly writes a thrilling thriller 
. . the story is packed with &ction.”—Scotsmax. 
“ Has those gripping qualities which mark a genuine 
thriller.’—Glasgow Evening News. 








ARTHUR GASK 


The Judgement of Larose 
7/6 net 


“Mr. Gask is a past master in the art of weaving an 
atmosphere of tense and exciting drama.” 
—Gloucester Citizen, 





WYNDHAM MARTYN 


Death by the Lake 
7/6 net 


“This is an exciting, straightforward story of 

adventure which will delight Mr. Trent’s numerous 

admirers and, indeed, add to their number.” 
—Referee. 
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OLD CAVALRY STATIONS. 








REMEMBRANCE WAKES. 


WORDS AWHILE. 


COL. B. 
GRANVILLE BAKER, D.S.O. Foreword by F.M. 
VISCOUNT ALLENBY, G.C.B. Frontispiece 
colours and 46 pen and ink. sketches. Royal 8vo. 
12/6 net. : 


No one is better fitted than Colonel Baker to tell the story of 
the Old Cavalry Stations. He is an old “ sabreur” and speaks 
as an expert. ‘Through the pages runs the love of Country, of 
his fellow-men, and especially of him who knows the way of a 
man with a horse. 


ART, PAINT AND VANITY. ARTHUR LL. 


MATTHISON. 16 full-page photceraphs. 10/6 net. 
A. brilliant story full of enjoyable reminiscences, vivid, 
incisive, racy. (Readv) 


ETHEL M. 
RICHARDSON, Author of “* Long Forgotten Days,” 
etc., etc. 7/6 net. 

Men have written many books on the Great War period, and 
women but a few. But has there ever appeared the story of a 
woman whose husband and three sons—her entire family—were 
all serving? Here we have the experiences of such a woman. 


(Ready) 


SHETLAND: THE ISLES OF NIGHT- 


LESS SUMMER. — WILLIAM MOFFATT, 
i .2.5, Foreword by the late SIR J. ARTHUR 
THOMSON. 31 photographs and 2 maps. 7/6 net. 
A joyous book, one off the beaten track and out of the 
commonplace. (Ready) 
WHAT MANNER OF MENP _ Our Prime 
Ministers in action and word, from J. Ramsay 


MacDonald to Benjamin Disraeli. E. THORNTON 
COOK, Author of **Her Majesty: The Queens of 
England,’ ** Kings in the Making,” etc., etc. 12 full- 
page photographs. 7/6 net. 

What manner of men do we appoint to deal with the affairs of 
this great nation? An excellent knowledge of politics during 
the current years of our lives will be gleaned from this enter- 
taining volume. (Shortly) 


FLEE TO THE FIELDS. The faith and works 


of the Catholic Land Movement. Preface by 
HILAIRE BELLOC. The Authors are the REVD. J. 
McQUILLAN, D.D., COMDR. H. SHOVE, D.S.O., 
R.N., H. ROBBINS, VERY REVD. VINCENT McNABB, 
O.P., S.T.M., CAPTAIN R. JEBB, M.A., M.C., RT. 
REVD. MGR. J. DEY, D.S.O., K. L. KENRICK, 
M.A., GEORGE MAXWELL and REVD. H. E. G. 
ROPE, M.A. 5/- net. 

The time is out of joint, and every good citizen is anxious to 
do what he can to set it right. Here is explained the efforts 


being made by the Catholic Land Movement. (Shortly) 


RECOLLECTIONS FROM A _ YORK- 


SHIRE DALE. c. J. F. ATKINSON, LL.B. 
Foreword by HIS HONOUR JUDGE WOODCOCK, 
Ses 3/6 net. 


The Author's father was born in 1799 (!), consequently he (the | 
r. Atkinson is | 


son) has been able to draw from a great store. 
a well-known Yorkshire Solicitor and has tramped every corner 
of the County. He knows the people because he is one of them. 


(March 16) 
ARTHUR LEWIS 2/- net. 


Some views and definitions of the ways of human nature in its 
relations to other natures in the world around it. (Ready) 


UNDAUNTED. JANE LANE. A novel of the 
period of the English Civil War. 7/6 net. 

| (Shortly) 

CHIMNEYS. ISABEL BOAG. The war of 


personality between North of England and the South. 
7/6 net. (Shortly) 


6 Fleet Lane, London, E.C.4 


in 4 | 


(Ready) | 
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The Last of the Crusadets 


T.E. Lawrence. By Liddell Hart. (Jonathan Cape. 153.) 
T. E. Lawrence was born in 1888 in North Wales, ih 
describes himself as ‘ bereft of class,” but at home With 
all classes save the leisured, who make him uncomfortable 
He and his four brothers were brought up to be self-sufficient, 
His childhood was nomadic, and in this book is scarcely 
touched on ; school-life began at the age of eight in Oxford, 
Lawrence remembers it as “ an irrelevant and time-wasting 
nuisance,” and at the time took refuge as often as possible 
in archaeology. This was a passion with him. He hunted 
castles all over England, Wales, and France, and in the 
process picked up another and more intoxicating scent, 
His early interest in the Crusades would appear to hay 
been, both ideologically and geographically a powerful, 
perhaps a determining factor in the development of hi 
career. It took him to Arabia. 

Iie went there first from Oxford. An Exhibitioner of 
Jesus College, his life at the University was distinguished 
by “the extreme unobtrusiveness which compels notice.” 
He studied furiously, on unorthodox lines. Oxford's shar 
in his education went little further than the provision of 
freedom and facilities; Lawrence taught himself, and to 
some effect. A thesis on * The Influence of the Crusader 
on the Mediaeval Military Architecture of Europe” gained 
him a first-class degree, the experience of an adventurous 
journey in Syria, and the admiration of Hogarth. From 
then until the outbreak of the War he was occupied, almost 
without interruption, in digging and travelling in the Near 
and Middle East. In these years he laid the foundation 
of his understanding of, and influence over the Arabs, and 
also acquired that exact topographical knowledge and thos 
powers of adaptability and endurance which were to stand 
him in good stead during the later making of history. 

The autumn of 1914 found Lawrence tied to England, under 
instructions to complete, with Woolley, his work on a survey 
of Sinai prophetically inspired by Kitchener. As soon as this 
was finished he entered the Geographical Section of the War 
Office, where he made himself invaluable, and whence he was 
speedily transferred to the Intelligence at Cairo. In Egypt, 
and on a secret mission to Mesopotamia, he either exasperated 
or awed the * regular ” officers, according to their natures and 
to the measure of their acquaintance with him. His work 
was brilliant ; but he was—and perhaps took a certain pleasure 
in being—a square peg in the round hole of military bureaw- 
cracy. Then, in 1916, came the Arab Revolt, in the conduct 
of which Lawrence reluctantly accepted a key position at 
Feisal’s right hand—reluctantly, because he dreaded its 
responsibilities and doubted his qualifications. The histon 
of the revolt and of Lawrence's part in it has been told before. 
Captain Liddell Hart rewrites it from the point of view ofa 
connoisseur in the art of warfare. This book, he confesses, 
was originally conceived purely as an historical sketch of that 
campaign. But Lawrence—like Falstaff in Henry TV—cam 
so to dominate the canvas that the military historian tumed 
biographer perforce. 

Captain Liddell Hart sets both the revolt and its inspirer it 
a just perspective. He interprets with an expert's under 
standing Lawrence's “ tip and run ” tactics and the profounde 
strategy of paralysis by distraction which underlay them: 
his high estimate of their effectiveness is supported by factul 
chapter and statistical verse. ‘* Lawrence counted for mor 
than an army corps in ‘ knocking away the props’.” With 


only 3,000 men he stirred up in the desert “a whirlpool that 


sucked down . . . more than half the Turkish Army.” Hb 


aim was always to harass, and by harassing to immobilize; F 
yet in his single orthodox battle, at Tafila, ** he displayed « F 


tactical artistry, based on consummate calculation, in. th 
purest classical tradition.” 
with Marlborough. 

The reaction of the post-War years is analysed with syn 
pathy and intuition. The Paris Conference confirmed th 


disillusion and self-disgust, the agonies of which Lawrence hal F 


long tasted in anticipation. He did all he could to atone for 


our breach of faith towards the Arabs. 


and working at white heat, he wrote The Seven Pillars 0 
Wisdom, then lost the nearly completed manuscript and wrt q 
the book again. 


As soon as he had discharged his respoas 





Captain Liddell Hart ranks hin F 


For his own sake. & 
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a 
bilities towards the past he joined the Air Force, “ for the same 
reason that some of the most thoughtful men of the middle ages 
went into a monastery.” 
tentment of a kind. 

[ord Allenby, his most sympathetic commander, once said of 
Lawrence, “ There is no show I would believe him incapable of 
running if he wanted to, but he would have to be given a free 
hand.” Lawrence's future remains a riddle which only the 
man himself or the march of events can solve. Those wishing 
to prophesy on the subject will find all the material on which 
to base a conjecture in this admirable book. 

PETER FLEWING, 


It appears that he has found con- 


Explorers 

A History of Exploration. By Sir Perey Sykes. (Routledge. 
25s.) 

Tae volume under review is an outstanding example of the 
type of publication which at Christmas comes under the 
classification of ** Books for Boys.’ That is to say, it tells 
great tales of stiff upper lips and at the same time would not 
be of any great value to those much-hunted animals, the 
Intelligent Man and Woman. 

Sir Perey Sykes has given us an exceedingly interesting 
outline of exploration from the earliest times to the present 
day, but in its scope and intention it is very much the 
same as Mr. J. N. L. Baker's standard work, 4 History of 
Geographical Discovery and Exploration. It would certainly 
be difficult, if not impossible, to do more than sketch the 
subject within the compass of 338 large-type pages. Inevit- 
ably, therefore, the reader is frequently left with a sense of 
disappointment. One feels that any competent journalist 
in the Library of the Royal Geographical Society could have 
done it just as well, and that something more than this is to 
be expected from a Gold Medallist who is himself a famous 
traveller and explorer. A catalogue of itineraries is hardly 
enough. One longs in vain for some authoritative criti- 
cism, for little touches of the master’s hand. Take for an 
example the conquest of the Poles. Amundsen returned from 
the South Pole without discomfort and reached his ship 
on the date that he had fixed in Norway two years before. 
At the same time Scott and all his party perished. What was 
Amundsen’s receipt for success and Scott's for disaster ? 
Three years earlier Peary claimed to have reached the North 
Pole, and, though his attestation has been accepted by the 
majority of geographical societies, all those travellers who 
have seen the mighty chaos of an Arctic icefield know that it 
would be absolutely impossible to sledge 150 miles in 56 
hours as Peary claims to have done and as, indeed, he must 
have done it he reached his objective. Sir Percy appears to 
be rather sceptical of this claim, for he writes: “* his record 
shows that on April 6th, 1909, he reached the North Pole 

.” and his Index reference is * Peary, R.E., conquest 
of North Pole claimed by,” but he makes no mention of any 
controversy, and thus skilfully avoids expressing an opinion. 

The younger generation for whom this book can be warmly 
recommended should certainly benefit greatly by it. They 
will not ask who decorated the globe with the Equator, the 
parallels of Latitude and Longitude, the Tropies of Cancer 
and Capricorn, or who first used the quadrant and compass, 
or whether there is any explanation for the increased desicca- 
tion of Arabia, or any of the other questions that present 
themselves to the ordinary reader. They will be amply 
rewarded with the numerous tales of personal prowess ; 
indeed, this history is not uninspiring with its parade of great 
names and great deeds. Although one remembers isolated 
incidents, such as the death of Livingstone and the Scott 
calamity, it is not until one surveys the balance-sheet drawn 
up that one perceives the huge price that has been paid for 
geographical knowledge. Almost every one of the great 
travellers, from Magellan and Cook down to Shackleton and 
Amundsen, to say nothing of the scores of such lesser men as 
Watkins, Mungo Park, Wegener and Fawcett, went back 
once too often and perished in the cause of exploration. Not. 
for such as them the bright, efficient nurse, slowly clouding 
darkness, relatives gathering like vultures. They died 
suddenly in the full strength of their limbs and often in the 
exultation of achievement. There is room for envy as well 
as for lament, Marrin LInpsay. 
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Fiction 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


14A. By Laura Riding and George Ellidge. (Barker. 7s. 6d.) 
Matador. By Marguerite Steen. (Gollancz. 8s.) 

Bassett. By Stella Gibbons. (Longmans.; 7s.. 6d.) 

Brian Westby. By Forrest Reid. (Faber and Faber. ‘7s. 6d.) 
Ir is partly the new material, partly the new form found to 
express it, that makes 14a a very interesting and absorbing 
book. ‘The material is the theme itself, an essentially modern 
one, or one which could not have been dealt with without the 
modern consciousness of our sensibilities. The people in the 
hook, especially those who live at 14a, are all concerned, in 
their different ways, with the question of their personal rela- 
tionships, not in the tiresome, egotistic way portrayed by the 
people who seem to imitate Mr. E. M. Forster, who did it in 
one way supremely for our generation, but in a way which 
relates them, not so much to each other, as to the group in 
which they belong. It is a kind of group consciousness they 
are concerned with, a sense of responsibility for each other's 
emotional lives, and a need in each of them to get things clear, 
The charactérs have varying success, and there are some who 
are outside of and inimical to the group. The heroine of the 
book, Catherine, is a sort of super-character, who strives to 
make everything come right by the simple quality of her 
* being.”? She fails: for the reason that ‘* things ” are ‘* not 
yet ready ” for that sort of existence. She tries, indeed, in a 
minor way, to work the miracle after the manner of Myshkin in 
The Idiot, and what her story suggests is that the “ being ” 
of any human is not enough without some code of morality or 
religion to sustain it, an idea probably far from the minds of 
the authors. What they want us to do is to face the “ tragic 
realities *’ and to wrest from them the beauty that only tragic 
realities can give. 

To impart anything of the quality of sensibility which the 
book is about needed something other than the ordinary 
narrative form; and Miss Riding and Mr, Ellidge have 
adapted the dramatic form, which makes quotation difficult. 
There are a few crisp descriptions and ‘* stage directions,” 
but the book is mostly conversation, and this makes for a 
most effective economy. And since this is a book to be read, 
the authors are not tied to the exigencies of the theatre, but 
have the freedom of the film. The conversations are light 
and natural enough, but concentrated, stripped of unnecessary 
frills, and therefore significant. The book would perhaps 
be better with fewer characters, for it is sometimes a little 
diflicult to remember who exactly is who, and what they are 
doing there. Also, one would occasionally like a few more 
stage directions simply to rest our attention. Silly as things 
like * * Ah,’ he said, idly watching the smoke of his cigarette 
curl away as he stroked his hair,’’? may seem to be, they have 
their use as a kind of necessary “ roughage.” Still, it is 
better to have them away altogether than to have too much 
of them, ‘The form is a discovery, and though it will not do 
for every theme, it deserves development, It already carries 
a good deal of movement, of humour, of different grades of 
emotion and of excitement, To judge by its present example, 
the theme may get obscured though here it is triumphantly 
rescued in the end. 

* The idea is nothing,” T. Ek. Hulme jotted down ; “ it is the 
holding on to the idea, through the absolutely transforming 
influence of putting it into definiteness. The holding on 
through waves.’ The idea, of course, is not nothing —though 
2a good many of our novelists seem to think that it is quite 
unnecessary—but what Hulme meant was that it was an easy 
thing to come by it, compared with the difficulty of holding on 
to it in the process of creative writing. In 14a the idea is 
shaped ;_ the difficulty in moving from the idea to the solid 
matter has been overcome. This cannot be said of Miss 
Marguerite Steen’s Matador. This is a pity, for we should 
know from the way things are handled in this book, even if 
we had not read, say, Spider, that Miss Steen has ideas. But 
here she has not held on through the waves. Perhaps there 
are too many themes in this book. A retired Matador has 
three sons: the eldest, Pepe, is a flashy bull-fighter; the 
second, a priest who denies his faith and becomes a communist 
agitator; the third, a budding poet who turns from the 
bull-ring with loathing. The father betrothes Pepe to a saint- 
like girl, falls in love with her himself, and adopts her as a 


SSS 






daughter when Pepe, who is later killed, breaks off the jp, 
trothal. The story is well told, though without great inten. 
sity, to which the easy style does not lend itself; jt , 
interesting and holding : but the themes get lost and tangled, 
There is a theme of courage, of the different qualities of various 
forms of courage; of love, and different qualities of love; 
a theme of the inner meaning of bull-fighting; a lightly 
touched theme of the Church ; and as a background theny 
so to speak, of “ the soul of Spain,” or at least of Granada, 
Each of the main individuals stands for something important, 
but the significance of what they stand for does not issue yery 
clearly. The book is a little too long, there is too mug 
emotive description of places : Miss Steen has not evolved 
distinctive style of her own. These are perhaps the reasons 
why the book, though up to a good standard as a vivid an 
romantic slice of life, cannot be ranked among novels which 
will remain in the mind as works of art. 

Miss Gibbons, in Bassett, might have clung to her theme 
through the waves of transformation if she had not confused 
an interesting and original idea with a more commonplaie 
one, which she does not, indeed, treat in an altogether stereo- 
typed way, but which interferes with, rather than adds to her 
main one. In fact, the dispersal of her attention so mueh 
weakens her theme, that the ‘story of her two stranded, very 
different, very ill-assorted old maids who try to run a country 
boarding-house and become humanized in the process comes 
dangerously near to being an anecdote, a very amusing one 
to be sure, entertainingly and vividly told, but which might 
easily be pointless. It was a pity to have dragged in the 
“ bright young things,”’ incapable of love, for if Miss Gibbons 
had concentrated all her powers on her main story, she might 
have brought a good idea to a successful issue. One can 
imagine a Frenchman, M. Mauriac, say, making something 
extraordinarily solid out of it. Though Miss Gibbons makes 
no special use of language, she writes clearly, without fuss or 
pother, and is always to the point. One does not deny that 
the sub-story is amusingly told, with a nice little edge of satire 
—it might have made another book—but one cannot help 
wishing it away. What we want to hear about is the fantastic 
old maids : they were well worth any amount of furious, even 
painful concentration on Miss Gibbons’ part, Is there, one 
is tempted to ask, with the last two books in mind, some fatal 
taint of amateurishness about most English novelists, some- 
thing which prevents them being serious about the job in 
hand in the way that an artist has to be serious if he is to do 
anything at all? The difficulty for the English novelist is 
that there is no tradition which will automatically do things 
for him: in France there is this tradition, which ensures that 
nearly every novel will have certain qualities 2s a work of art, 

In Brian Westby, Mr. Forrest Reid produces a book in this 
French tradition of having a story and sticking to it, and 
allowing nothing else to intrude. A middle-aged writer, 
Jong separated from his wife, comes across a boy of nineteen 
reading one of -his books. He is charmed by the boy, finds 
out that he also wants to write, and decides to help him, 
Then he discovers that the boy is his own son, and is at once 
seized by the desire to possess him as his son, to guide him 
and guard him, This emotion revives his fading desire to 
live. But the mother is adamant against him, hating the 
freedom of his religious ideas, and prevents the fruition of his 

























































desires. The story is delicately told, without kesitations or 
fumblings. It is a pleasant book, but it leaves no deep 





impression, because we do not feel that there is a theme 
illustrated by the story, which therefore remains on. the 
level of an anecdote. Mr. Reid does not manage to involve 
us in his story, nor give it any general significance. The 
theme may be that of loneliness in old age, or the intolerance 
of a certain type of religious feeling, or . . . but it is just this 
which is not made plain. The words carry along the story 
in an admirable manner, but they do not do anything else: 
they have clarity, but they have no radiance ; and words in 
a novel, just as much as in poetry, though in a different way, 
have a special function to perform besides conveying the 
dictionary meaning. ‘This function is to arouse in us a special 
state of apprehension, so that ideas have the reality of actual 
life. This Mr. Reid’s words do not succeed in doing. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL 


By Lr.-Cot. Sir ARNOLD WILSON, M.P. 
15/- net 
Sir Arnold Wilson's book is exhaustive. 
as aS oe of its story. -’—Sunday Times. 


He has written a sede work which will not easily 
superseded. . ."—Egvptian Gazette. 


It omits 


AUSTRALIA AS 
PRODUCER & TRADER, 
1920-32 


By Nancy WINDETT 


15/- net 


. This is an indispensable book to students of Imperial 
-’—Sunday Referee. 


economic problems. . . 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
ISSUES IN CANADA, 
1900-31 


By R. M. Dawson 
18/- net 


. Dr. MacGregor Dawson has conferred a great benefit 
on all students of “political science, constitutional law and 
government, in preparing and editing this excellent volume. 
.. « It discloses insight, impartiality. and an excellent sense 
of political values.”"—International Affairs. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 











LORD READING 
AND HIS CASES 


THE STUDY OF A GREAT CAREER 
By DEREK. WALKER-SMITH 


LORD MACMILLAN writes:— 
“Plenty of human and dramatic interest 
for the general reader. The volume 
seems to me an excellent companion to 
Marjoribanks’ book on Lord Carson.” 





Recommended by the Book Society. 
At all Bookshops & Libraries, 15s. net. 
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THE COUNTRYMAN’S 
JEWEL 


Days in the Life of a Sixteenth Century 


Squire. Edited by Marcus Woopwarp, 
Demy &vo., 15s. net. “I am completely 
delighted.” 


—Sir Joun Souire in the Daily Telegraph. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


By Hermon Ov. Large Cr. &vo., illus- 
trated. &s. 6d. net. “An interpretation of 
a persone ality known in intimacy to very 
few.”—John o’London’s Weekly. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 2 











"A SEQUEL TO. 
“The Churches and 
Modern Thought” 


(1/- net, by post, 1/3) 
of which 50,000 
copies have been sold. 


Modern Knowledge 
and Old Beliefs 


By VIVIAN PHELIPS 


hee ee ee ee es oes 


A suggestive and informative study, 
written in a clear and attractive 
style, of the consequences of the 
impact of modern knowledge upon 
orthodox religious views. 


AN APPEAL FOR CANDOUR 


CLOTH BOUND, PAPER COVER, 


Of all Booksellers, 


2/6 NET or by post 1 / = NET 
by post, 2s, 10d. from by post, 1s. 3d. 


WATTS & CO., Johnson’s Ct., Fleet St., London, E.C.4 

















MARCH PUBLICATIONS 


WINGS TO TIGERS 


A story of the International Crisis. 
By Houldsworth Pitt. 7/6 net 


In the framework of a play the author stages discussions 
of the economic and industrial problem by a group of 
people of the most varied character, and presents a 
dramatic and sensational solution. ‘The work is as simple 
as a school book, as exciting as a “ thriller.” 








WILD FLOWERS IN. 


LITERATURE 


By Vernon Rendall, sometime editor of The 
Atheneum and Notes and Queries. 


Scholar, botanist and man of letters, Mr. 
unique qualifications for this labour of love, 
has been engaged for many years, 


OWEN GLYN DWR 


3y J. D. Griffith Davies, M.A., Oxon. 

Author of “ England in the Middle Ages,” “A New 

History of England,” ete. 6/- net 
An authoritative account of the greatest heroic figure in 


Welsh history. 


ERIC PARTRIDGE LTD. 
At The SCHOLARTIS PRESS, 30 MUSEUM ST,, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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Current Literature 


FIRST TO GO BACK 
By Irina Skariatina 

There is evidently a persistent public demand for more 
and more variations on the theme *‘ I Went to Russia,” or 
an enterprising publisher like Mr. Gollancz would not be 
still turning them out. But authors are an apologetic race ; 
and the authoress of First to Go Back (Gollanez, 12s. 6d.) 
excuses herself for writing it on the ground that she is ** the 
first member of the former titled Russian aristocracy to re- 
enter the Soviet Union.” The Countess Skariatina- was 
married in Russia before the War, and fled the country in 
1922, after losing almost the whole of her family and con- 
nexions. She is now the wife of an American, who accom- 
panies her on her visit to Russia. Her claim to priority, 
though irrelevant, would not matter if it were less blatantly 
exploited. One cannot but admire the adaptability which 
has made her. in so short time, complete mistress of the 
Hollywood idiom: but the slick technique with which 
she registers the perfectly correct and perfectly banal emotion 
at every step of her tour becomes frankly tiresome. Things 
go better when she forgets that she is a Russian aristocrat 
re-visiting old family haunts and associations, and abandons 
herself to the description of a thrilling journey from Vladi- 
kavkaz to Tiflis across the Kazbek pass in a rickety car. 
The chapters on Moscow, transformed into a modern city 
from the “ strange old town, half-Russian and half-Oriental ” 
of pre-War days are better than those on Leningrad where 
sentimental reminiscence prevails. ‘The Countess has observed 
the obligations of a guest, and the few comments on existing 
political institutions are uniformly friendly. 


OCTAVIA HILL’S LETTERS ON HOUSING 


Mrs. E. S. Ouvry has done well to make a selection from the 
Letters to Fellow Workers, 1864 to 1911, written by her aunt, 
Miss Octavia Hill (Adelphi Book Shop. 2s. 6d.). For 
Octavia Hill was a pioneer in the task not merely of removing 
slums, but of eradicating slum habits, and her lifelong experi- 
ence, distilled in this little book, was never more worthy of 
attention than at the present moment. She held that personal 
management of working-class dwellings by sympathetic 
women who knew their business was essential if the inhabi- 
tants were to be permanently benefited. She believed in 
steady progress combined with economy and favoured the 
remodelling of old property, where possible, rather than 
rebuilding because the funds available would in this way do 
more good. At a time when would-be housing reformers 
rival one another in their programmes for building a million, 
two million or five million new houses for the poor, Octavia 
Hill's still small voice may not be heard for the clamour. It 
remains true that her policy, applied and tested through half 
a century, and continued by the women estate managers 
whom she helped to train, is thoroughly sound and relatively 
cheap. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, in a preface to the book, 
notes that Lord Moyne’s Committee has recommended the 
general adoption of Octavia Hill’s principles of management. 
It might be added that the success of foreign schemes, in 
Vienna and Amsterdam, for example. is largely due to careful 
supervision of the tenants, without which slum conditions are 
bound to recur. 


PERIODICALS 


The Round Table opens its March number with an article on 
“The Empire, The League, and Security.” Though standing 
by the League principle, it recognizes the weakness of the 
League now, and it sees that disarmament will be impossible 
unless the League (a) builds up some system of mutual 
guarantee against aggression, and (4) provides that tariffs 
and other trade obstructions should not be altered unilaterally. 
But the system must be really collective. comprehending ail 
the Powers, League and extra-League. The Round Table is 
afraid that the United States may stand out; it understands, 
however, and takes Mr. Walter Lippmann as its text, that if 
there is to be a war England and the United States must be on 
one side. If therefore the Disarmament Conference fails, we 
must regularize our relations with America and call an Imperial 
Conference to consider Imperial defence. As far as the Empire 
is concerned, the same sort of specific is advised to deal with 
* Shipping : an Empire Problem.” “ Our relative position ” 
in the world ‘is growing steadily worse.” In 1914 we owned 
41.6 per cent., in 1933 27.5 per cent. of the world’s tonnage. 
We must protect ourselves in co-operation with other maritime 
countries against subsidies, though the shipping industry is 
not unanimeus in its choice of possible weapons —subsidies, 
flag discrimination against subsidized countries, or reservation 
to British bottoms of certain classes of trade. To keep the 
Empire together we must discuss with its members which 
course to follow. ‘* A small ad hoc committee ” should be 
able to collate the opinion of the Commonwealth, The 
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Newfoundland affair is recalled some time after the event j 
an article which describes in all its well-known detajj 4° 
Shocking tale of Newfoundland political depravity and 
cial experimentation, but generalizes on the interesting subjent 
of what form British reconstruction will take. We ATE ayy 
becoming familiar with. articles for and against Pres 
Roosevelt, and the argument of an American correspond 
who opposes him is illuminating. not because he js morally 
shocked by the revaluation of gold, but because his Criticign 
of the President is too timidly allusive. An Australigg 
econoniist is hot in praise of Roosevelt, but agrees With the 
American that the wrong price-level has risen—that of cop. 
sumers’ goods and not that of capital goods. 


Though Mr. Britten Austin no longer weaves his Weinds 
in * History from the Loom ” for The Nineteenth Century, the 
prophetic garment which he used to make seems to hare 
descended upon its leading contributors. Captain J, R 
Kennedy, for instance, leads off with an extravagant applayy 
of General Groves’ Behind the Smoke Screen. In * 
Masque of Imperial Defence” he is alarmed to find that 
we have no co-ordinated defence policy for our Empi 
no plan for defending London, no safety against airegg 
for our fleet, no power to mobilize, and no air -force-wor 
the name, “ Has the spirit of this race fallen so low Fp 
have we so lost faith in ourselves ...?° Mr, Malcolm 
Muggeridge, in * Germany, Russia and Japan,” is equ 
sinister, Disliking the Russian Government, he sees {ha 
it will soon be attacked by Germany, Japan and P 
Japan will get E. Siberia, Poland a Baltic port (Russian 
and Germany the Corridor. In ‘ Overcrowded “Asia” fp 
Harold Cox advises Orientals to practise — birth-control, 
The three best articles are low on the list.“ Conflict-ig 
the German Church” gives the Dean. of Chichester jth 
opportunity to write the most intimate and accurate Teviey 
of the Protestant battle yet published. Mr. Geoffrey Crowthg 
is a little obscure about ‘* Mr. Roosevelt and the Dollar 
but his article is authoritative, even though he _puts'th 
usual English emphasis—foreign to the President 
exchange stability. And Mr. George Pitt-Rivers encow 
“The Revolt against Tithes ” with an amusing combination 
of scholarship and peasant cunning, 

* What is amiss with the League ?”’ asks Lord Dickinson 
in The Contemporary. “The complaint against the League,” 
he says, “ is not that it has failed to echieve the impossible: 
but that it has not attempted what might have been quit 
possible.” It has minimized its responsibilities to the 
minorities, it has done nothing to revise the treaties : and it 
abandoned the Geneva Protocol which would have mak 
security, and therefore a peaceful issue to the Disarmament 
Conference, possible. Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe hails President 
Roosevelt as ** bv far the most atiractive man occupying high 
office in any part of the world.” He follows with the mor 
important point that it is not so much his economic exper: 
ments as his talent for leadership and his buoyancy that make 
him a great President. ‘ In Liberation and Liberty” M, 
Francis Hirst protracts his anger at Mr, Vallance’s refusal to 
publish certain letters of his in the News-Chronicle. M. Dmitn 
Stancioff describes Bulgaria’s attitude % the Balkan Pa 
as svmpathy combined with the pacific assertion of her treaty 
rights. 

The Fortnightly is unfortunate in beginning with an excitabk 
and ignorant article on America called ‘Is it a Currengy 
War ?”’: for it has at least two first-class historical sketches 
Mr. Harrison Brown, in ** The Junkers’ Last Throw ”’ reveak 
at length the East Prussian swindles which led to the Hitle 
revolution. It is his opinion that the Junker Party aims a 


‘another war—in the East—to soothe Socialist Nazi demands 


for the division of their bankrupt estates. Hitler he thinkss 
Mr. II. Vere Redma 
explains the succession of events which made _militaris 
government in Japan possible : from 1930, When ’a “ liberal” 
government foreed the London Treaty on the Japanet 
Navy. 

The reconditioning of Mantegna’s Cartoons of the “ Triumph 
of Julius Caesar,” at Hampton Court,’ has: been made tht 
opportunity for a series of articles in the Burlington Magazine 
Mr. Waterhouse collects all the evidence about the origins amd 
history of the cartoons, and shows convincingly that the 


traditional theories about the conditions under which the 
_ were painted require revision, 
‘the methods used for the preservation of the cartoons, al 


Mr. Collins-Baker describé 


Mr. Macintyre explains the arrangements for controlling tit 
temperature and humidity of the air in the orangery in whid 
they will again be housed. These articles are accompanid 
by important photographs of the cartoons ‘taken since thet 
restoration, including some excellent details. Dr. Panoplf 


\approaches once more the problems presented by Jan v# 


Kyck’s Arnolfini portrait in’ the National Gallery, and sol 
them brilliantly by erudite references to mediaeval law 
theology. Signor Morassi continues his articles on the you§ 
‘Tiepolo, and Mr. Campbell Dodgson writes again of woodcut 
in the Ashmolean Muscum, 
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_| garden and manual training in various occupations. 


. | Full information and advice gladly given by 
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DARE YOU SPEAK 
IN PUBLIC? 


Do you realise how great an asset is 
the power to speak in public—to hold 
an audience and win it over to your 
point of view ? 


CONFIDENCE AND SUCCESS 
Have you the confidence to try? If not, the new 
DUXBURY COURSE will help you. It shows 
you the way to express your thoughts forcefully 
and to the point—in business, profcssional and 
social life. 


NEW DUXBURY POSTAL COURSE 
“The Efficient Speaker” 
After much experiment and research, this new 


DUXBURY COURSE —produced in response to 
an insistent public demand—is now pot and 
ready to assist you to success. Be hind the prepara- 
tion of this Course is the accumulated experience of 
half a century of successful Duxbury tuition. 


SEND THIS COUPON — For interesting and 
valuable booklet which may change your whole 
outlook. Your power over the spoken word — 
—it is merely latent. It can be developed a 
trained to perfection by the simple methods of this 
New Duxbury Course. Send now for 
VALUABLE BOOKLET, FREE. 





yp. JOHN DUX- 
irector of 
BURY, a? The 





ment 
ther teac her in the 
Kingdom 





ARTHUR 
at <BU RY, Prin- 
cipal, The Duxbury 
Institute. 





I To Secretary, 
THE DUXBURY INSTITUTE POSTAL DEPT., | 
i 50 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


| Without obligation, send me a copy of your 
ne 


w Booklet “ The Efficient Speaker.” 


STUART Ada 
tEkAN DE Full Address......ccssccocsccsertersencenssscecesssoesssees 
MA. B.S 


I I 
I PIG ic ceccsnca coccecvevccucsececccesencecsnenesecesesess ‘sim | 
3s 








DRY TICKLES 


If you have a cold of ancient vintage, it is probably 
not worth your while at the moment to read this, though 
if your cold shows signs of turning to ’Flu, it probably 
is. We are talking rather to the optimist who has had 
hundreds of colds but still stubbornly thinks he will 
escape this time. Alas, one day there obtrudes upon 
our consciousness a little dry tickle at the back of the 
nose. We loudly say, “it is nought; it is nought”; we 
proceed with the ordinary routine of our public or private 
avocations; we write a letter to the “Times” on “The 
Habits of Stoats,” or “The Toll of the Roads.” But we 
know in our hearts that it is of no avail. Before night- 
fall we are sneezing and—oh, all the rest of it. Horrible! 
It is at that precise moment that the wise man who has 
ordered from his chemist a 1/9d. bottle of QUINISAN 
TABLETS starts taking one every two hours. (Any 
chemist can get them for you promptly if he does not 
stock them.) The Reader of this—why, in Heaven’s 
name, did the Victorian writers always call you “gentle”? 
Whereas, the Victorian Reader was usually an exception- 
ally pompous, humorless and snotty person—where were 
we?—oh, yes, the angry Reader is possibly one of those 
exceptional cases on whom Quinisan has no effect. 

But in most cases Quinisan will definitely stop a cold 
or Influenza quite dead, sometimes in a night, though 
sometimes it takes 24 and occasionally even 48 hours. 
Quinisan is not quackery. It is a recently-discovered 
Salt of Quinine—Quinine Bisalicylo-salicylate, and it does 
very often have a most remarkable effect. Try it, and 
please don’t blame us if you are one of the rare excep- 
tions who get no good out of the stuff, because to the 
majority it is a Godsend. Do you want to hear what 
Doctors (always called “ Eminent Medical Practitioners ” 
in advertisements) say about it? Loud cries of “NO.” 
Ii, however, you do, write to us and we will tell you. 


HOWARDS & SONS, LTD. 
(Est. 1797), Ilford, London. 




















| ROYAL EARLSWOOD 
INSTITUTION “x" 


The ie 
For Mental Defectives 
SURREY 


Approved and commended by leading experts for 
the remedial treatment of all grades of mental 
defect (not insanity). A real home is provided for 
those undeveloped persons of both sexes (children 
and adults) who need kind control under resident 
medical supervision. Good schools, farm, kitchen, l} 


Please help this Work of National Importance 





Mr. H, STEPHENS, Secretary, 14-16, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 4 
Telephone: City 4697 (Entrance Ave Maria Lance) 


























110 YEARS OF 
SILENT SERVICE 


SEND US YOUR SHARE 


For 110 years the generosity of the 
British public has never failed the 
Life-Boat Service. Nor will you let it fail 
us now. It needs little more than one 
penny each year from every one of our 
population. Send what you can to-day. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


THE Earn or HaRnRowey, Lr.Con O. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary 








SOUTH AMERICA | 


BY | 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS | 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA | 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMrARY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREFT, EC. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 











also at 





t Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southan:pton } 

















THAMES SIDE, READING. 


Permanent satisfaction—for a Lifetime, not only for a year or two 
—is assured by the excellent materials and fine craftsmanship put 
into every Browne & Lilly Building. Billiard Rooms from 214:0. 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE _ 5S. - . 
showing Bungalows, Club Houses, Pavilions, etc., also Garag 

Greenhouses, Sheds and Portable Buildings of ail ‘hinds. Or vis sit 
our permanent Show Grounds. 

















BROWNE & LILLY LTD. 


Reading 587. 
Portable, Reading. 


"Phone: 
‘Grams: 
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Travel 


The Passage of the Low 
Countries 


Barrinc the War, which really hardly counts as proper foreign 
travel, the very first Foreign Country that I ever went to was 
Holland. Since then I have taken journeys of more days than 
the crossing to Holland takes hours, but I have never quite 
lost the excitement of that first visit abroad. 


There are all sorts of ways of getting there: the Harwich 
day-boat or the Hook night run; or one can go by Grimsby 
or Hull or Newcastle. But I went from London on the 
* Batavier,’ and there was romance in the very name of the 
boat. That's a line with a history (it comes in Vanity Fair), 
and as with the dusk you drop down the broadening Thames 
there is a kind of foreign feeling as of going to the East ; and 
when next morning you wake up on the Rotterdam Quays 
you get the feeling again with all the canals and even with 
the names on the street signs. Myself, I remember, J adven- 
tured the trip from the Delftshche Poort station to Amster- 
dam, and_ it wasn’t like being in a train at all. That's a 
Spoorwegen; and it feels quite different. It came almost 
as a disappointment to find that half Holland speaks English. 

That's the trip, of course, that passes through the bulb- 
fields; and I was there in spring when the country looked 
like a giant chess-board all laid out in squares of monstrous 
eolour. And there were canals with queer reflections and 
curious effects of light and shade, and the train passed places 
like Haarlem and Leyden with odd churches and towers that 
reminded me of Dutch pictures ; and oddly enough it seemed 
= so queer and foreign and delightful to find them really 
there, 


Today, of course, I’m more sophisticated, and I really know 
a bit of the country. Only actually Holland isn’t one country 
at all, but many countries, and you can pick which one you 
want. There’s Scheveningen as twentieth-century as can be, 
with great hotels and with a season as smart as anything in 
Europe; or in a very few hours you could be in Alkmaar, 
where the cheeses come from, and find yourself in a different 
world altogether. Holland isn’t even all the Low Country 
that we generally think it, and inland to the East there are 
plenty of woods and hills. It’s a small country with everything 
except mountains packed into little space: and if you want 
Art and Archaeology and Kerks and Canals, there they are ; 
and if you want life and gaiety then there they are too, and a 
high-speed electric railway will whisk you along a whole chain 
of modern seaside resorts. 

Amsterdam itself is 11 hours’ from London (with about 
6 hours of actual sea), and fares range from about £6 10s. (1st 
return) with a variety of cheaper ways. And when you get 
there Holland is like any other country in the way of making 
it just what you like in the direction of cost. 

Another country that’s cheap and easy to reach is Belgium, 
to which really I owe an apology, because for years I had some- 
how always rather thought of it as a sort of second-rate France, 
and actually it is a particularly fascinating holiday land with 
an atmosphere and interest peculiarly its own. There is 
Battlefield Belgium to begin with, and there is the Smart 
Belgium of Ostend and Spa and the casinos, and there is the 
very Correct Belgium of all those English Colony places along 
the coast; and then there is Brussels and the Museums and 
Galleries, and there is the absolutely different Dinant and the 
astonishing castles of the rock-and-river country of the Meuse. 
And you can travel 3,000 miles of railway and go exactly where 
you please, and all for 590 Belgian frances (1st class) or rather 
over £5 at current rates. That’s the Belgian State Railways’ 
15-day Tourist Season Ticket, and there is a 5-day rate as 
well. 

Then to get there the fares range from about £6 10s., London 
to Brussels (1st return) by Ostend ; or for those who want a 
shorter sea-crossing there is Calais and a rapide connexion. 
There is Harwich and Antwerp, and from the North there are 
direct sailings to Belgium by Hull and Grimsby and Newcastle. 

But the last time that I went myself was by Hazebrouck, 
and that was just for memory’s sake. Millions of men may 
once have used that bit of railway, but between Wars there is 
next to no traffic and an ancient train with a museum-piece 
engine rattles precariously over a track all grown with weeds 
and grass.. Then at the tiny frontier station of Abeele I 
was out and walking, and it’s miles of dead-flat country with a 
sky that somehow seems oddly high above the top of the giant 
hhop-poles that edge the pavé of the road. Years ago I marched 
that pavé with a rest of five minutes to the hour, and it came 
as a sort of queer freedom to walk it and stop and stare as I 
would, ‘There is an enormous cemetery that you pass on the 


way to Poperinghe, and as I paused by the little inn at its 
gates the door was locked and a woman came running from 








ae 


her work in the hop-fields to serve me. As I tried my |, 

French she shook her head ; Flemish if I knew it (and te 
or English. She spoke a little ;_ they all speak a little ) 
there. The War, you see, and the War Graves. Tun 

Then the astounding thing is how little of it all is leg Te 
line from Ypres to Thorout skirts the Salient, and One: 
spent weeks up there and for almost years I used to drs 
about it afterwards. I had thought that never again jp 
Eternity could that ravished land recover from that 
And now a mile away from the coach routes and the battle; 
tourists there is nothing to see, and there might neyer 
been a War. If there is a bit of a strong-point left too 
to blow up then the Flanders farmer will be using it fy 
chicken-house, and the Flamande hens will be roosting jn j 
with dignified placidity. It is a country which with 
centuries has seen a good deal and which would not allow g 
earthquake permanently to disturb it. 

Half an hour from Thorout and I was in that an 
of colossal walls and towering belfries that they call B 
I know an Englishman who lives there, and he is a travelly 
man and I think a wealthy man. And when I asked ong 
why he had settled down there, he said it was becaug 
liked exploring places. ‘There was, he said, a secret hj 
behind every wall and up every courtyard in those old Flenig 
cities. And he pointed out this place and that as we w 
towards the Cathedral of St. Sauveur. But he called it Sq 
Salvator. It’s the name that has come down from the day, 
of the Spanish Fury. Belgium is a country that takes a fy 
centuries to alter. And then it doesn’t alter. 

And my friend led me with reverence into a taverne thy 
might have come down from the times of Alva. He gave 
the impression of a gentleman who enjoyed his Flanders, 

JouN Gippoys, 






























Finance 
Rise in Home Securities 


Art the present moment we are experiencing a boom jj 
home securities, the advance being led by British Goven. 
ment stocks, though the movement extends to Englis 
Railways and many of the leading home industrials, } 
is, of course, by no means the first time that we hay 
had a boom in these securities, but there are certaiy 
features in the present situation which are unique. _Iti 
true that there have been some favourable development 











such as an improvement in the National Finances, bette 





figures of unemployment, rising Railway Traflics and sow § 
improvement in the profits of industrial companies. Ani 
yet the fact remains that while the National Finans§ 
may have improved a little we are still burdened with: 
5s. income tax so that, for example, the yield on a3} pe 
cent. stock becomes only £2 12s. 6d. net. Yet we hate 
British Government stocks at the highest level for yean 
It is true that home railway Tratflics are rising, and y¢ 
it is also true that with the exception of the Great Wester 
none of the four Trunk Railway Companies pay any div 
dends on their Ordinary stocks, and even in the case of th 
Great Western the dividend has not been earned, tli 
money having to be drawn from reserves. Yet Hou 
Railway stocks also are at the highest level touched iw 
some years. In the following table I have given th 


















prices of last Tuesday and compared them with the lowe — 





points touched in 1932—in many cases less than tw 
years ago—and in the outer column will be found th 
remarkable rise which has taken place : 


Present 






















Lowest in Price 
1932 (Marchtéth) — Rise 
GOVERNMENT STOCKS : 
Consols 24 p.c. .. ar Ps 54} 823 +N 
War Loan 3} p.c. 96% 104 +4 
Funding 4 p.c. .. - 832 1133 +295 
Conversion 3} p.c. se ae 734 103 -|- 29% 
AAILWAY ORDINARY STOCKS : 
Great Western. . aie * 22 64 +42 
L. & N.E. Prefd. ee os 5} 222 17 
L. & N.E, Defd. Ordy. o* 2} 11} +8 
LL.M. & 8. ee ek ee cad 05 29h +19} 
Southern Pref. Ordy... ad 134 84 70} 
RAILWAY PRIOR CHARGE STOCKS : 
G. Western 5 p.c. Gtd. os 84} 126xd 4 41} 
G. Western 5 p.c. Cons. Pret. 474 115xd +64 
L. & N.E. 4 p.c. Ist Guar... 3 97}, + 54s 
L. & N.E. 4 p.c. 2nd Pref. .. 83 454 +375 
L.M. & S. 4 p.c. Guar... ae 564 1013xd +45 
LL.M. & S. 4 p.c. Pref. .. a 244 824 +58 
LL.M. & S. 4 p.c. Pref. 1923 .. 13 624 +49) 
Southern 5 p.c. Pref. .. 34} 115xd + 805 





(Continued on page 390.) 
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A Stay in Italy 
is INEXPENSIVE 


The big reductions in rail fares—70°, and 50°, 
make travel in Italy the cheapest in Europe. 
Hotel tariffs, too, are remarkably low. Wery 
good hotels charge from about 12/- per day 
with meals, and that includes a good room. 
At first-class hotels, according to the locality, 
the terms are from about 15/- to 25/- per day. 
At many resorts there are hotels with every 
modern comfort and convenience and excel- 
lent cuisine, where one can stay at even 
lower terms than these. } 
The condition of the rate of exchange is 
not the point; the question is the value 
obtained for the money. 


Italy is unrivalled for 


SUNSHINE FLOWERS BEAUTY 
| ARTISTIC and HISTORIC INTEREST 
SPA TREATMENTS - = - SPORT 


For information, advice, details as to hotels and 
terms and general assistance in planning a visit, 
A illustrated and descriptive printed matter, etc., 

apply to: 

ENITS ITALIAN STATE TOURIST 

DEPART MENT—E.N.I.T. | 

#” 16 Waterloo Place, Regent Street, 

LONDON, S.W. 1 


or principal travel agents. 


Ce 




















INEXPENSIVE 
FOREIGN HOLIDAYS 


FROM £1 PER DAY INCLUSIVE OF FARES, 
FOOD, HOTELS, TIPS, SIGHTSEEING 


EASTER TOUR 
From £22 inc!usive 
MAY CELEBRATIONS 
TOUR 
From £23 inclusive 
LENINGRAD MUSIC 


FESTIVAL 
May 20-30. From £23 


SUMMER TOURS 
From 4&1 per day 








Write for Programmes ta :— 


em | (Official Agents of the U.8.S.R. State Travel 


j Bureeu) 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
trawel Agent. 





Or eee your own 
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REDUCED FARE 
TICKETS 


TO 


Holland, Belgium 
and Germany 


Full particulars from Continental Traffic Manager, 
L'N-E:R, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C.2 or 
Hull; 71 Regent Street, London, W.1; Messrs. 
Wm.H. Muller & Co. (London) Ltd.,66 Haymarket, 
S.W.1; L-N‘E-R Offices, Stations or Tourist Agencies 


DAY & NIGHT ROUTES 
COMFORT ALL THE WAY 


VIA 





























A pitifully common sight 


in the districts in which we live and labour are groups 
of lads such as these. One sees them everywhere, 
drifting aimlessly toward manhood. They cause us 
grave concern. 

One of our objects 
is to get hold of 
such lads, to fill 
their idle hours, to 
train them to be 
self-respecting and 
self-reliant, to give 
them a purpose in 


life. 
Do you feel led to 


assist us in this 
vitally important 
effort? It is meeting 
WHITHER with much success. 


Contributions, large or small, will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


The | 
ast End 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 
“THE EAST END STAR,” 


sent free on application. 





THEY DRIFT? 


SHALL 





the monthly magazine of the Wission, 
Full of fascinating articles and pictures 


»f East End life. 
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Finance 


(Continued from page 388.) 
INDUSTRIALS : 


Austin Motor .. os co 22)]- 92/6 +-70/6 
Courtaulds ee oe ee 23/9 55/3 +31/6 
Distillers = ee e-  40/- 91/3 +51/3 
Imp. Ghemicals.. os ee 11/- 36/6 +-25/6 
Dunlop Rubber ove ee 7/3 50/6 + 43/3 
imp. Tobacco .. os ee «F1/3 119/8xd Ss ++-48/- 


CAUSES OF THE RISE. 


Even at the present moment there are doubts whether 
there will be any important remission in taxation in the 
forthcoming Budget, while as regards trade, the opinion 
is almost universally held that though there is an improve- 
ment, which may go further in the near future, no big 
revival in home industry can be expected until there is an 
out-and-out revival in international trade of which at 
present there are no signs. To what then must this great 
advance in prices be attributed? In the main it is due 
to three factors. The first is that prices in 1932 had un- 
doubtedly fallen to so low a level as to make purchases 
fairly safe: In the second place, markets have felt the 
overwhelming influence of extraordinarily cheap money. 
From the moment that bankers had to reduce their rates 
on Deposits to } per cent. it became clear that the investor 
sooner or later must literally be driven into high-class 
investment securities, and as these have steadily mounted, 
thereby decreasing the investment yield, so the investor 
has been driven trom market to market to find some 
channel for obtaining either an immediate increase in 
income or some chance of an appreciation in capital values. 
And in the third place, this upward movement in securities 
has been increased by the restrictions imposed upon new 
capital issues. There have, for example, been no foreign 
loans offered for some years and other capital flotations 
have also been severely regulated. Thus, while money 
has become more and more abundant, there has not been 
the normal increase in the supply of new investment 
securities. 

Lost OPpporTUNITIEs. 


I can imagine some readers of this article, in glancing 
over the gains set out in the table, mourning over lost 
opportunities, and, perhaps, indulging in some reproaches 
that a “ tip ” should not have been given in these columns 
of the chances offered. From time to time I have 
certainly drawn attention to the possibilities connected 
with prior charge stocks of English Railways because the 


at age 65, or at death if 
£ 1 OO earlier, can be provided by 


payment of 








£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 » © - 3 
£41 ” 9 * 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No Commission. 





_ that in 99 cases out of 100 the investor does well to con. 


SSS 
opportunities offered in that direction were too Plain ty 


be ignored, but I have never professed in these Columns 
to give tips of individual investments, for I am CONVinee| 












sult his or her broker or banker, and also to study 4, 
intrinsic merits of securities themselves irrespective 
the market fluctuations in prices. Moreover, there ; 
one guiding rule which it seems as if the general publi 
would never appreciate, although it is one which op, 
stantly guides the action of the professional speculaty 
namely, to beware of “boom” markets and to rea) 
slump markets for opportunities for appreciation iy 
capital values. 












Lookinc AHEAD. 

At the present time the opinion is so generally hej 
that the rise in high-class investment securities is likely 
to go further, owing to the continued cheapness of mone; 
that it is quite probable that a further rise may taj. 
cage Nevertheless, taking the really long view (i mea 
xy that a view covering some few years ahead), I ay 
inclined to think that those who purchase high-chg 
stocks at the present level will do well not to let the 
profits run for too long. Speculative as well as inves. 
ment buying is now proceeding actively, and to thy 
extent the market is becoming sensitive to any adver 
influences. In the case of the Ordinary stocks of Englis) 
Railways, too, I cannot help thinking that future poss. 
bilities are being discussed too rapidly, for, to take ox 
case alone, the L.M.S. is not at present paying its ful 
dividends on some of the Preferences, and the situatioy 
will have to improve very much before any substantia 
dividend can be paid on £90,000,000 of Ordinary capital, 


Artuur W. Kinny, 
























Financial Notes 


ActTIvVE MARKETS. 


Tuts week on the Stock Exchange has been an exceedingly 
active one, and during the earlier part of the week boon 
conditions characterized nearly all sections of the Hous, 
but especially first-class home securities. Later in the 
week, however, prices reacted somewhat on_ profit-taking, 
and at the time of writing it looks as though before this 
issue is in the reader’s hands prices may have reacted 
somewhat from the high level referred to in my artick 
this week dealing with the rise in home securities. However, 
events move rapidly, and it may be that ere the week closes 
a still further rise may have been established. 
* * * * 













RAILWAY EcoNOMIES. 


Both at the Great Western and Southern Railway meeting 
further evidence was afforded of the energy of the railroad 
managements in the matter of economies in working expendi: 
ture. The new Chairman of the Great Western Railway, 
Sir Robert Horne, in the course of am able speech, stated 
that further savings had been effected last year, so that, 
in spite of a small decline in gross receipts, the net revenue 
finally revealed an increase of £369,000. Moreover. li 
pointed out how substantial has been these savings during 
the last few years. In 1929 the gross receipts of the company 
totalled £36,184,000, whereas last year, by reason of tli 
continued depression, they were only £28,423,000, a reductio 
of 21.4 per cent. During this same period, however. expend: 
ture was reduced from £29,209,000 to £23,971,000, a reduction 
of £5,238,000, or 17.9 per cent. That is to say, over 67 pe 
cent. of the loss in gross receipts was made good by reduced 
expenditure. 














* * * * 





TuE “ SouTHERN ” PROGRESS. 

At the meeting of the Southern Railway, the Chairmat, 
Mr. Gerald W. E. Loder, was also able to give a good rept 
upon working expenditure, and a special feature of th 
meeting was the excellent results of electrification whic 
Mr. Loder was able to announce to his audience. Duritf 
the year passenger receipts expanded by just over £320, 
and it appears that no less than £150,000 was earned by tlt 
new electric services which began to operate at the beginnilt 
of 1933. During the year the number of passengers carmel 
between London and Brighton alone increased by 520,00 
and altogether the company carried 2,213,000 more passeng® 
in the newly-electrified area, being an advance of no less tha 
23 per cent. in the first year of electrical operation, A furthe 


(Continued on page 392.) 
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REFUGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 


Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester, 1. 
(Incorporated in England 1864.) 








Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 31st December, 1933. 


Total Income for year, £12,224,086, being an increase of £477,938 over the previous 
year. 


Total Assets at end of the year, £58,720,061, being an increase of £2,966,946 during 
the year. 


Total Claims Paid in the year, £5,877,411. The Company has paid £82,198,920 in 


claims since its establishment. 


The Total Assurances existing on December 3Ist, 1933, amounted to £71,860,220 in 
the Ordinary Branch and £100,855,639 in the Industrial Branch. 


Reversionary Bonus of £1-18-0 per cent. declared on all Ordinary Branch participating 
Policies. 


Industrial Branch : £149,388 Profits allocated to certain classes of Policyholders. 


The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £4,490,462, showing an 
increase of £267,420 over the previous year; and in the Industrial Branch it was 


£5,273,330, showing an increase of £104,504. 
J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, Chairman. 
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BRITANNIC | 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


CHIEF OFFICES: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Sixty-eighth Annual Report for the Year 1933. 


TOTAL INCOME - £5,675,349. 
TOTAL FUNDS - - £23,080,594. 
CLAIMS PAID - - £38,310,696, 


including the sum of £2,196,364 paid 
in the Life Branches during 1933. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 


A Reversionary Bonus of £1 18s. Od. per cent. has been added to 
the Sums Assured under participating policies. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 
A Sum of £211,600 has been set aside for the benefit of Industrial 
Policyholders. 





| All Classes of Life, Fire, Accident, Motor, Employers’ Liability and General Insurances 


transacted. 


]. Murray Laine, F.LA., F.F.A. Jno. A. Jerrerson, F.LA. 
Chairman & General Manager. 


‘| 


Secretary & Actuary. 
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TO 


BUSINESS 
MEN 


It is possible to arrange your 
finances so that when you retire 
you will be certain of 


A PENSION OF £500 A YEAR OR 
A LARGE LUMP SUM PAYMENT 


Here is one example of hundreds which could be given. 
For the annual payment quoted you have the advantage 
of a substantial immediate death cover with the sum 
assured doubled if death is caused by accident. 


EXAMPLE FOR A MAN AGED 40 
NEXT BIRTHDAY * 


INITIAL SUM ASSURED £3,000 increas- 
ing every year by £90—until age 65. 


There is then the choice between an 
annuity of £502 . 5s. a year or a lump sum 
payment of £5,250. 


THE COST would be £159 8s. 6d. per 
annum, which would be reduced to 
£139 10s. Od. if current income tax rebate 
is allowed. 


This means a PROFIT of £1,762 10s. Od. 
on an investment of £3,487 10s. Od. over 
a period of 25 years, and the life has been 
covered the whole time. 


* Quotations can be given for other ages and amounts. 


OBTAIN FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE 
COMPANY'S LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE, OR 
FILL IN AND FORWARD THIS COUPON. 





To THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. | 


LEASE send me particulars of your Guaranteed Income 

Policy which will secure me £........04. ++@ year for life at 
RR eesssacraaes or provision for my dependants in the event 
of earlier death. My age next birthday is............ 


NAME........ 


lac malerindeaacagsrenerinet 
ADDRESS crcccsccccccscccnscovsnececonsece Pcerreeecceeesesesccscesccosccecs tseeeeecersecsees 
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Financial Note}, 
(Continued from page 3°40.) 


good feature of Mr. Loder’s statement was concerned y: 
the rapid progress which is being —_ in the extension 
the Southampton Docks, and_incredsed revenues y 


i} 
reported. " 


t 
* * * * 


Buiipinc = SOCIETIES. 

Once again the annual meeting of the Abbey Road Buijj 
Society was a great function, bringing together a large cron 
to the Queen’s Hall, on Friday evening in last week. Interey 
ing speeches were delivered by the President, Sir Joy 
Stamp, and also by the Lord Chancellor, Viscount Sanjq 
The latter speaker congratulated the Society upon its area 
progress so that the total assets now exceed £41 000,000 aj 
the membership over 222,000. Both the Lord Chancellor 
Sir Josiah Stamp dwelt, however, more especially upon tj 
great problem of slum clearances. Sir Josiah Stamp, in ty 
course of his remarks, said that while the Building Socigjg 
cannot directly effect the solution of the slum problem, thy 
watch with sympathetic interest and goodwill the steps tig 
are being taken towards that end, and he pointed out that, 
Building Societies, by helping the thriftier wage-earnen 4 
own their own homes, are often relieving pressure on hou 
accommodation immediately above slum standards, and thy 
facilitating the transfer of slum dwellers to the vacant spp, 
These remarks of Sir Josiah Stamp were subsequently endony 
by Lord Sankey, who expressed the opinion that the acy 
mulated knowledge and experience of the Building Societig 
should be of value in helping towards the solution of ty 
Government's dilliculty in slum clearance. 














* * % * 


BrIrANNIC ASSURANCE. 


The speeches delivered at the meetings of our Banks ad 
Tnsurance Companies are usually well worth perusal, and thy 
interested in the Britannic Assurance Company should ra 
carefully the address which was delivered to shareholder ¢ 
the annual meeting last week by Mr. J. A. Jefferson, th 
Chairman of the company. Life assurance companies toti 
are, of course, feeling the effect of the great rise in investmet 
securities and, therefore, the decline in income yields; bi 
Mr. Jefferson pointed out that those concerned in managiy 
a great Insurance company have to take a long view ai 
must not be unduly influenced by passing phases or overlot 
influences in other directions compensating, to some exiet, 
for the decreased yield from investments. For example, thi 
rise in securities, while it may affect the yield from ne 
investments, nevertheless imparts to the balance-sheet 1 
position of very great strength and liquidity, a strength whid 
enabled the companies still further to strengthen their inve: 
ment reserves. In the course of his speech Mr. Jeffers 
criticized certain of the recommendations of the Cohen Cor 
mittee set up in April, 1931, by the Labour Governmet 
Some of these, he considered, disclosed a great lack of practic 
knowledge of industrial assurance. 


* * * * 


ReEFuGE ASSURANCE. 

The latest report of the Refuge Assurance Company, tli 
details and significance of which were well brought out at tl 
recent annual meeting by the Chairman, Mr. J. Wile 
Holgate, is an excellent one. The investments possess a% 
increased excess of market value over book value, and tl 
company has Investment Reserve Funds of £3,050,000,1 
addition of £200,000 having been made from the yeit! 
surplus. The surplus in the Industrial Branch has permitté 
an increase of the scales of benefit to the latest and best unit 
those tables where the scale has not already been permanett 
increased so far. The number of Industrial policies ® 
force on the company’s books now exceeds 7,000,000, coverit 
total sums assured in excess of £100,000,000. In the Ordinit 
Branch the bonus is £1 18s. per cent., and after addi 
£100,000 to Investment Reserve, the balance carried forwat 
is increased from £596,861 to £627,201. The meeting he 
this week was the seventicth annual meeting, and the rect 
of the company throughout that period has been an excell 
one, 

me * # % 


Economic CONDITIONS IN SCOTLAND. 


I would strongly recommend those who are interested! 
economic conditions in Scotland to obtain, if possible, i™ 
the Clydesdale Bank a copy of their Bulletin for Februa} 
In this first issue the motive of the publication is explaw 
Difficulty has been experienced by Scotsmen in finding 
readily available and comprehensive form the material requ 
for studying the progress of events in their own country 4 








(Continued on page vi.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 





COMPANY MEETING 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


IMPROVED OUTLOOK 








LARGE DECREASE IN EXPENDITURE 


SATISFACTORY EXPANSION IN PASSENGER 
TRAFFIC 





MR. GERALD LODER’S SURVEY 





at the meeting of the Southern Railway Company, held 


PRESIDING 


on Friday, March 2nd, at Southern House, Cannon Street Station, 
London, E.C., Mr. Gerald W. E. Loder (Chairman), in the course of 


his address, said: It is gratifying to meet you today in happier and 
more encouraging circumstances, The downward trend has been 
arrested, and the year 1933 shows a recovery, as marked as it is 
welcome, ‘True, much leeway has yet to be made up before anything 
like normal conditions can be said to have ‘been regained. Mean- 
ghile, I can only reiterate the sympathy I expressed last year with 
the Deferred stockholder, whose sacrifice and patience are ever 
present to the Board. 

How far the recovery is to be attributed to one eause or another 
jslargely a matter of opinion. It is evident, however, that the im- 
rovement in trade and the return of a measure of confidence in the 
an outlook have provided the public with more money to 
send. Railways are generally very fair barometers of the rise and 
fall of the people’s means. Next, as we all know, 1933 was favoured 
by an exceptionally fine and protracted summer, a highly advan- 
tageous factor in the case of a railway whose main business lies in 
the conveyance Of passengers. 
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SumMMER TICKETS. 


Then we had eight months’ experience of that bold experiment of 
introducing what are known as ** Suinmer Tickets.”” The full effect 
of this experiment could not be accurately gauged at the end of the 
year, but enough can be deduced from eight months’ experience to 
justify a longer trial, and it has therefore been decided to continue 
the issue of these tickets throughout the whole of 1934. Lastly, 
from some striking figures which [ shall give you presently, it will 
be seen that the Southern Railway is entitled to attribute a hand- 
some share of its increased revenue to the extension of electrification, 


ple, th AN INTERESTING COMPARISON, 
elas It is interesting and instructive to cast a glance hack, as we did 
het 4 last year, over a period of years, and to compare 1933 with 1927. 
h whidi® Whilst the gross receipts from the railway and ancillary businesses 
inves are lower by £4.474,000, or 164 per cent., we have, on the other hand, 
effera reduced expenditure by no less than £3,814,000, or 174 per cent. 
n Comm This reduction in expenditure, I think you will agree, is a most 
nmetie satisfactory feature, especially in view of the fact that in 1933 we 
ractidge had to meet the cost of carrying 26,000,000 more passengers than in 
1927. These savings have, moreover, been achieved without any 
loss of efficiency or lowering the standard of maintenance. On the 
contrary, we are satisfied that in both of these respects we are better 
equipped than ever before, and our officers are to be congratulated 
upon the economies that have been effected. To some extent, the 
ny, th economies are the outcome of the expenditure devoted in recent 
at the fears to the carrying out of works for the improvement and modern- 
att uing of our undertaking. 
Vilcodi 2 we i ; a , 
“da Asa striking example of what has been accomplished in this way, 
“ Imay mention the instalation of up-to-date methods of signalling, 
nd te which have enabled us to close more than two hundred signal-boxes 
100, HR and to etfect a saving of some £90,000 a year in the cost of signalling. 
yeatl Again, for some years past we have been adding to the number of 
mittee water-softening plants at our locomotive depots. 
uni Tcould give you other instances of judicious expenditure producing 
nett savings. 
ries B PAssENGER TRAFFIC EXPANSION, 
rverig The expansion in our revenue from passenger train traffic during 
dinate the year 1933 is very welcome. Of the increase of £321,000, 
addin no less than £150,000 was earned by the new electric services, 
orwaif Which began to operate on January 1, 1933, when the extension 
g hel of the electrification of the railway from Three Bridges to Brighton 
recife Md Worthing was brought into use. The success of that scheme 
celles has been most gratifying. 


During the year the number of passengers carried between 
» London and Brighton alone increased by 520,000, and altogether 
We carried 2,213,000 more passengers in the newly electrified 
ita, an advance of no less than 23 per cent. in the first year of 
electrical operation. I am glad to say the improvement in traffic 
till continues, for in January last we carried 110,000 more passengers 
, INE M this particular area than we did in January, 1933. 
In view of the great success of the electrification to Brighton 
ante and Worthing, your Board feel fully justified im extending it 


ing to Seaford, Eastbourne and Hastings, via Lewes, and there is 
quit “very reason to hope for similar good results from this extension. 
trv i As mentioned in the Report, we are also proceeding with the 


&xtension of the electrification from Bickley and Orpington to 
Sevenoaks, serving an area of rapidly inereasing residential building. 





Taking the line throughout, we carried altogether 324,327,000 
passengers in 1933 as compared with 317,129,000 in 1932. 

The number of passengers conveyed between London and every 
one of the seaside resorts that we serve increased appreciably. 
As I have already said, railway travel was no doubt influenced 
by the very fine weather we enjoyed last summer, by the greater 
spending power ef the public, and also by the introduction of 
* Summer Tickets” in May last. As you know, these are return 
tickets, issued at the rate of a penny a mile, and are available 
between all our busy centres, subject.to certain minima. This 
reduction of 334 per cent. in our standard long-distance fares was, 
as I have said, a bold experiment, but I am glad to say the public 
responded to the lower fares, and part of the large addition to tho 
number of our passengers can rightly be attributed to this cause. 

AN Imvortantr AcQuisition, 

You will gather from the Report that the four main-line railway 
companies have acquired, for the purpose of co-ordinating rail 
and road serviees for parcels and goods, the businesses of Carter, 
Paterson and of Pickfords, and their subsidiaries, by purchasing 
in equal proportions the whole of the Ordinary share capital and 
practically all the Preference shares of these companies. The 
cost to each of the railway companies amounts to £545,000. 

The railway companies are satisfied that they will not only 
earn a good return upon this investment but that the acquisition 
of these businesses will be a great advantage from a traffic point 
of view and will lead to considerable economies in cartage expenses. 

PARLIAMENTARY BILts, 

T must now refer to two Acts affecting railways which have been 
passed by Parliament since we met a year ago. 

The first is the London Passenger Trasnport Act, which received 
the Royal Assent last April. 

J mentioned last year that the provisions of the Bill would safe- 
guard the Company’s interests and that we were hoping it would 
soon he passed. The provisions I referred to were those which 
deal with the co-ordination of the services of the Transport Boare 
with the surburban services of. the four main-line railways, and 
the establishment of a scheme for the pooling of the whole of the 
passenger receipts of such services as from July Ist, 1933. 

In accordance with the Act a Joint Committee has been estab- 
lished ex nsisting of four representatives of the Transport Board 
and the four General Managers of the railways. This Committee 
is now actively engaged in dealing with matters of co-operation 
in the provision of passenger services, proposals for new anc 
improved works, through economical working 
and soon. There can be no doubt that as time goes on the labours 
of the Committee, which is a permanent one, will lead to advantages 
for the travelling public in the direction of improved services and 
advantages for the stockholders in the direction of the avoidance 
ef competition and overlapping. 


hookings, more 


Poormac ScHeMF. 

The Joint Committee are also preparing the details of the Pooling 
Scheme. This is @ matter vital importance the Southern 
Railway, as our passenger receiprs coneerned in the pool amount 
to between 5§ and 6 million pounds a year—nearly half our total 
rece ipts from passengers, 

The preparation of the scheme is proving a most diffieult task, 
owing to the diversity and complexity of the problems encountered 
in settling the disposition of annual receipts amounting to some 
35 million pounds. Owing to these difficulties and the magnitude 
of the financial considerations involved, the preparation of the 
scheme eannot be unduly hurried, and [ am afraid that several 
months may yet elapse before it is possible for it to be presented 
to the Arbitration Tribunal for confirmation. 

The second measure is the Road and Rail Traftie Act, !9333 
some of the provisions of which came into force on January }. 
The Act makes provision for regulating the carriage of goods on 
roads by motor vehicles, and for controlling the use of such vehicles. 
What is of more importance to railway companies in so far as 
road competition is concerned is that it gives us a far greater 
matter of the rates chargeable for the 
by rail and road. 


of to 


measure of freedom in the 
conveyance of merchandise by rail or 
CURRENT OUTLOOK, 

As regards the future, it is perhaps more hazardous to forecast 
with :ny confidence in railway affairs than in most others 
much depends upon circumstances over which we have no control : 
and it must be borne in mind that we cannot count on reductions 
in the total expenditure as have occurred in recent years, but the 
present year has opened auspiciously in so far as receipts are 
eoneerned, the first two months showing a modest but encouraging 
increase of £90,000 in railway traffic. We, therefore, start the 
vear with a sense of thankfulness and relief that the worst of the 
depression has passed, and with fair reason to hope that the 
recovery whieh we record today may be accelerated, increased, 


se 


and maintained. 

In conclusion, I ask you to join with the Board in paying a 
tribute to our General Manager, our officers, and our staff throughout 
the service. I do this in no formal or perfunetory spirit. They 
have, in times of anel viven of their best. Anv 
success that has been achieved has been largely due to the deter- 
mined manner in which they have met the exigencies of the situation 
through which we have been passing. (.Applause.) 

The Repert was unanimous!) adopted, and at a subseque 
Wharneclitie meeting a reselution approving the Company's Bull 


in Parliament was agreed to. 


stress anxiety, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 392.) 


distinct from the developments in Great Britain as a whole. 
Accordingly, this first issue of the Review contains an ex- 
haustive survey of developments in Scotland over the past 
two centuries, this preliminary survey being followed by useful 
statistics dealing with economic conditions as they exist today. 
There are separate articles dealing with the principal staple 
industries of Scotland, such as coal-mining, iron and _ steel, 
shipbuilding, engineering and textile manufactures. Indeed, 
even another industry is not forgotten—namely, that of 
tourist traffic. A. W. K. 











WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 
4th EDITION, 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“Tt will be seen from what we have written that, provided care 
is taken in the original selections, coupled with the simple safe- 
guards to be set forth, 100% increase in value every 8 years is 
easily within reach.” 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
-—BUILDING SOCIETY——, 


DIRECTORS: 
The Viscount Brentford. Sir George Thurston, K.B.E. 
J. Hugh Edwards, Esgq., J.P. W. Skelt, Esq. A. Hall, Esq. 


FOR A LIMITED PERIOD 
SHARES will Mean EQUIVALENT TO 
be ISSUED at Malte 6-13 - 4% 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 


Call or write: SOUTHERN COUNTIES BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Dept. Z1), 16 CITY ROAD, E.C.1. Telephones: National 0126-7-8 















































THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000), Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent fer collection. IXEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE HANDKERCHIEF 


that brings comfort and relief to sufferers from 


COMMON COLD, NASAL CATARRH, OR INFLUENZA, 
bs TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE OPP eos the original brand 


of Aseptic Handkerchiefs, soft, silky and absorbent, 

A Busy woman writer states:—** 1 would as soon think of travelling without 

& few of your * Toinoco’ Handkerchiefs as travelling without a toothbrush.” 
50 for 2/-; 500 for 18/- at chemists’ stores, or 


The Toinoco Handkerchief Co., Ltd., 55 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office; 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenues, W.C. 2. 





Medicated, but odourless. 





Paid up Capital .. ie vee “a ‘ns eee £4,500,000 
Reserve Func oe wee ae ove poe eon £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ... ges ose ove ove ove £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £ 4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throuchout Austraiia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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fiideat PAS TILLES 
Your Chemist stocks them 


In tins, 2 oz. 8d. 
4 oz. 1/3 
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—————=.. 
“The Spectator” Crossword No, 7 


By XANTHIPPE. 


{A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 5 fr 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and ri 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No poles a 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the sire : 
will be published in our neat issue.| ue 





ACROSS 4 rev. Half a new Empon; 
. eo old name. 
1, yer tered proverbially ram- 5. Hamlet thought, mi 


takenly, that his uncle ya 
in this. 

. Actors. 
rev. A Napoleonic battle, 


rev. Napole ied at 
15. Turn back soft French. So eon It died « 


16. What Mark Antony wanted. o « < 
18. Behead and thrice curtail v. < 
the man with a leek in his 


9. Famous Cambridge 

thoroughfare. 6 

11. Sir Toby Belch was. 
13. Seo 1. 


@-1 





won't —at 
rev. a Napoleon 
might have said jocularly in 





eap. le Ses 
19. Not to be worn standing in 10 Pty . 7 cuales 

the presence of Mr. 24. i ya 
20. Hamlet called his uncle this 19. pay a enn 

(beheaded). a i + uy Jigs 





” (Gilbert). 


21. Add Christmas entertain- 13. Transform a great eel 
ment for a battle sung of by 14 rev. ‘English painter, 
Mr. Chesterton. 17. Shakespearian forest. 

22, Not downs, evidently. 95 vey. A human bone : 

23. “Cacsar bears such —— 26 Pg ior he 3 
blood ”’ (Shak.). 98 » of 


28 rev. Thief's euphemism for 

** steal.” 3 
rev. Tartarin climbed this 
mountain. 


24. See 19. 
27. “IT enter” says Jones. 99 
31. Behead a Cornish M.P. 5 


90 » Pie rags s ) 

°F sao Maggs P — must be 30 rev. Allegro con... 

* Co bi "+ be 4 ett 32. Sap before this for the sub- 

a ee it Ary) ject of a Dickens epitaph. 

34. “ Enough of this ——! 35. Put 33 in this to end thE 
said the Premier in 1906. oe deonght ; . 

tl a es a . 
37. ‘“ Good ——, everybody ! ae © oak wee. 


38 rev. Here’s Mr. Warner 


again. SOLUTION TO 
39 rev. Joshua’s parent be- CROSSWORD NO. 75 
headed. wadekas. << 


40. See 9 dn. | Al 
DOWN 








2. Make a fool of a pass by 
inserting a French conjunc- 
tion. 

3 rev. ‘The chidden billow 
seems to —— the clouds” 
(Shak.). 


No. 75 NOTES. 
Across.—29, teak, ache. 37, King Lear. Down.—20, The Path to Tom. 
27, Iceland, Ireland. 32, W. 8. Gilbert, Utopia Limited. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK e 


i 
The Winner of Crossword No. 75 is Major-General Sir Jolin E 


Hanbury-Williams, K.C.B., 9 Wilton Place, S.W. 1. 


‘a 














ROYALTY THEATRE, Dean Street, W. 1. 
Evenings 8.40. 

‘lhe New Everyman Theatre Ltd. presents : 

JANE AND GENIUS, by Elizabeth Drew. we: 

With MARDA VANNE and WILFRID WALTER. 


(Ger, 7331-2) 











Mats., Thurs. and Sat., 2.30. 4 
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THE 


SPECTA TOR. 


Prepaid Classified peers 


RAT E S. 
per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
2 in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent 
line charged a8 @ tine. Vouchers sen’ only to adver- 
af whose, announceme ents exceed 9 lines, Series dis- 
RE 919 , for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; “2hY for 26; 
10% for 6 82. Instructions should reac: j THE oP EC- 
minor Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with 
y verti t later than 7 uesday of 

ince to ensure wsertion, not late 
remilance cach week 


reo shillings 
ings disp ayee 











HE aE SOC: ——s0CIE TY OF INCORPORATE! 
T" ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS. A.D, 1885 
BEX AMIN ATIONS. 

Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of 
candidates resident a England and Wales will be held 
in “London, Manchester, Cardi/f and Leeds, on the 

wing dates 
ae > Examination April 30th and May Ist, 1954 

Jntermediate Ex vinination May 2nd and 3rd, 1034. 

Final Exanut ation May Ist, 2ud and 3rd, LOS4 

Candidates desirous of pres senting themselves must 
med on, or before, March 22nd, 





give notice to the und 
1934. 
‘ BY ORDER OF THE COUNCIL. 
a tARKRETT, Secretary 
Aecountants’ He wll Victoria Embankinent, 
W.. 2. : 


PERSON NAL. 








UTO-INJ ONC I TON.— Constipation Dyspepsia 
Indigestion, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis & all Sto- 
complaints.—Write re Prot. Metchnikett’s food. 
earch Company, Dept ormandy, tiuildtord. 


machi¢e 
New R earch Compan 

AVENDER AND HE 
Jd Woman | Btaens. Wr 


Herb Farm eal, Se venoaks. 








FARM.—Vaeancy > for 
for particulars.—HB.Se., 











EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization, se 
VIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSE M. 
S Sir John Soane’s Museum, 13 Lincoln's a Vields, 
W.C.2.—Interesting House, built 1812. Paintings, 
seulptures and Antiquities. Open Free, 10.30 a.m.-—— 
4 p.m Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays. 
March-August inclusive. 
ned of the t. COratar. 











cards obte 





4t other times by 





ME DIC. AL. 
7AALLSTON ES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
NW tion, Guaranteed. Fre e Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
MA P.S s 20° Grosvenor Pla ; Ss 


\PPOINT MENTS, &e.. VACANT 
AND WANTED 









. 





ue ERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACT LITY OF ARTS, 


PROFESSORSHIP OF MUSIC. 

he Council of the University invite applications for 
the Chair of Musie, vacant by the retirement of Professor 
Sir Granville Bantoek, 

The stipend offered is €1,000 a vear 

wW ies of applications, which may be accom- 
pani a by twenty copies of not less than three testi- 
monials, refereuees or other eredentials, should be 
forwarded to the undersigned, to reach bim not later 
than April 24th, 1934 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter 
upon his duties on Oetober Ist next. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
; C. G. BURTON, Sveretary. 
Bin MiNGHaM, 





uty ec 








LEC TURES 


| ONDON VJ rARIAN SOCIETY. 
4 


The ARNOLD FF. HILLS MEMORIAL LECTURE 
for 1934 will be delivered by DR. J.C. DEMARQUETTE 
D.Litt., Paris), in the Council Chamber at CANTON 
HALL, WESTMINSTER (Adjoining St. James's Park 
Station, District Railway), on MONDAY, MARCH 127TH, 
ih 8.300 pont Subject : “VEGETARIANISM AND 
WORLD PEACE.” Chairman: NORMAN PARLEY, 
Esq, All are invited, Adtuission Free 





U NIV KERSITY OF LONDON. 

irse of three J ures on “LES LANGUES 

cave \SIENNES DU NORD" will be given by 

PRINCE N, TRUBETZKOJ (Professor of Slavonic 

Philology in the University of Vienna), at the School of 

Oriental Studies (Finsbury Cireus, B.C. 2.) on MARCH 

ith, 20th and 2ist, at 5.30 pam. At the first Lecture the 

Chair will be taken by Professor Daniel Jones, M.A 

(Pr nie rof Pho netics in the University), The Lectures 
wil n Freneh, 

‘wD MISSION PREM, by to PTTICKEHY 
s. J. WORSLEY 
trademie R 





qis rar. 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
__ COLLEGES 


YRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 





ST. I rn IS COLL EG h, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEN 
ident Students (Grom 18 upwards) admitted for 
fone or two vears’ training. Speeially intended 
of good education wishing to become club leaders 
training for future work as hospital almoners, 

re workers, care conmittee organizers, €e, Cours 
d to suit needs of individual students. A few 
r available for suitable eandidates,—Full par 
Heakirs from. Miss Presvoy, Principal. 




















SPRING 
CRUISES 


ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


Py.) 


APRIL 13 20DAYS From 37 Gns. 
To Casabtanca, Gibraltar, Aigiers, 
Ma ta Tripoli, Naples, Malaga, 


Corunna. 


MAYS5 18 DAYS From 32 Gns. 
To Corunna, Barcelona, Ville- 
franche, Civite Vecchia (for 
Rome), Naples, Algiers. 


MAY 26 17DAYS From 30 Gns. 
To Tangier, Naples, Civita 
Vecchia (for R ome), Villefranche, 
Barcelona, Ceuta (tor Tetuan). 


JUNE 15 14DAYS From 25 Gns. 
To Lisbon,Casablanca, Barcelona, 
Palme, Gibraltar. 





“2 


‘ 


For hs | details and all-the-year 
ing Brochure apply 


THE BLUE 
STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3Llower Regent St. 
London, S.W.1; Head Office: 40 St 

ary Axe, London, E.C.3, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bractcrd, Paris and Principal Agents. 




















th 
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value from £100 to £30 are offered an 

between the age of 12 and 15. Examinations ar 

in March and suceessful candidates enter th: 

the following May or September 
re 


entrance, Or May spe 
Domestic Seience. Fees, £1: 20- 180 pa 





G IRLS* sc HOOLS. AND COLLEG ES 





ARROGATE ( OL L EGE, | Ye ORKSHIRE. 
Chairman: The Right Hon. the Lorp GisnoRoren 


ENTRANCE Scholarships and Bursa 





te 








HEADMISTRESS, 





e 


ranging it 


girls 
held 


School in 
Full particulars from 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 


individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 





‘jalize in Languages, Art, 











Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres, Fully equipp: 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium, Swimusning 
Bath, Gymnasium. school Chapel. Preparation for 
all 
Scholarships. Easy aceess London 
__Prospeetus on " plication to the HEAD MISTRESS 








U hb h Ww 
HATFIELD, NE RTFORDSAITRE, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


Public Examinations, Entrance and Le 


UBREN'S COLLEGE, LONDON Wt (Pounded 1848) 
() provides a @ eneral Education for cirkls of al 
Students prepared for ail examinations, Domestic | = 
Miss | 





}Giyvmnasinm, Swinuning Bath, ‘Two Sports 








+R 


ties of Oxford and Cambrida 


Kot NDED 1879 


Boarding School on modern public school 


park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Switaming. Girls arc | 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 


Masic, 


“Oo Vv 





PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARA’ bE | 


B.A. 


aving 


Science and Secretarial Department Principal, 
Hontoway, B.A... 43°47 Harley Street, W. 1 
NINEAN’S SCHOO! MOFFAT 
Preparatory School for Boys, with exeellent scholar 
ships and health record The Schoot is homelike anc , 
not too ta and classes are small, so that pupils 
individual attention.  Kntire ‘ ot bevs ean 


§aken, including holitays, if required, School Chapel, 
ields, 
i Ruyby, Cricket, Good Golf and bishing. Fees Moderat: 
A Few Vacancies for Pupils. 


lines 


ecognized by the Board of Education ar al the Universi 





lair. Excellent playing tields, ’ ified 
} Principal: Miss Lueneria M. CAMRRON, Fin 
' School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxtor 


( outh coast 
statf. 
Hlon, 


Si 


£75. 


Dl NS Nn’ DS) ABBEY, 
SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) 
Board of Edneation : 
gymnasium, 


wood food: 


Day 


recognized by 
bathing: 





PLYMOL a 


Scholars, £10.—Apply 





(Eny 
warm climate ; sea 


SISTER 


i, DEVON. 


ish Church) 


tennis courts, Boarders, 
SUPERIOR. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES 





£85 


st 


Qt. 


An < 


xamination for fillir 
will be Feld on Tuesday, May 
days 


PAUL’ 


s SCHOOL, 








29th, 


cancies on the 
1934, 


Foundation 


and folowing 


Candidates for senior scholarships must not bo 


over the 


her ist. 


may 


School. 


age of 17 


be 


Iwo Hi 


to candidates int 
For further particular 


Paul’s School. 


on June Ist; 
scholarships must not be over the 
Bursaries of the 


ending to be 





sone 


apply 
V.14 


West Kensington, 


candidates for junior 
age of 15 on Septem- 


annual value of 
awarded on the result of the examinations 
Boarders at the 
to the Berean, 








rh 





G- 


EDWARD'S SCHOOL. 


tained fren 





tion will be } 
Scholarships are ty 


| Candidates must be 


iries of £30 fo 





B 





eld on June Sth, 
wo each of ETO. & 
Che Major sel 


A Scholarship Examina- 
6th and 7th, 1954, 
70, £50, 


iWlarships 6 





ind several 
f £100 may 


iAdidates do not show siuthiei nt merit. 


rsons of Ul 


ns of Officers of the 
etive and retired.—Further 


under 14 on 


M: 
lergy 


Roy 


ary Ist. T 
ind Close 


here are also 
Exhibitions 


Navy and Royal 
information ob- 
RSAR, St. Edward's School, Oxtord. 





YHERBORNES 
Examination 


n Scholarships 


PLUNDELL’S 


so) 
(-) 


| front 
polic Vv 
consistently 
Ackworth 

sick 


or four Hodgson 


LN 

Ope 

three 
—Apply 

Dorset. 


reached thea 
on May 
One 


st, 


CHOOLS.—The 


be 
€ 





tins on June 
0 to £80) will be 
Exhibitions for sons «f (l ray, 
and One or two Cutler Exhibitions for sons of Parristers, 
to the 


HEADMASTER, 


‘ntranee Seholarship 


12 h. 


vac 


About 3 ven 


vnt,: ni also 


Sherborne S-hoo), 





EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL, 
FOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 1934. 


TIVERTON. 


The following Entrance Foundation Scholarships will 
be offered for competition in 1934 to candidates who have 
ge«f 12, but have not reached the age of 14, 

L954, 

“ Popham- Dicken "’ 
r Boarders, 
Oné 


Scholarship of £100 a year 


**Pinckard** Scholarship of £100 a year for 


Boarders. 
Two 
Boarders. 
Two 
Boarders, 
Six Exhibitions of £30 a year for Boarders, 
One Exhibition of £16 a ye 
The 


T 


‘* Thornton 


emple 


” 


Scholarships 


ar 


of 


£50 


for Day 


a@ year for 


Scholarships of £40 a year for 


Boys. 


exaluination will be divided into two parts, as 


follows : 


(1) A 


| — ‘ 

4 
4 . 
The ai 


qualifving examination, 
tory Schools on Thursday and Friday, May 24th 
and 25th, 
A competitive examination of qualified caididates, 
to be held at Blundell's School on Thursday aud 
Friday, May 3tst and 


ATIONAL INSTITH 


ducation 
attache 


esl 


in which re 


toys 


and 


to be held at Prepara- 


June 


sdaerindaniasianes rs on application 


Ist, 


i to the 





3URSAR, 


QUAKER EDUCATION 


"TIONS OF 


OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS) 


of these 
Schools of ditfering types 
otherwis« is we 
d toa modern University 


Nn 


to £1sf per annum. 


Penketh School, 
Friends School, 
Sidcot School, A cones # 

ibford, near Banbury : 


purst 


School, 


j Friends School, 5 
Modern. 


| 


| Dalton Hall, Vietor 
Apply to PRINCIPALS, o2 
tional Communittee 


Rdlue: 
N.W 


mt | —— Ol SCHt 


school, ina Te 





ied. 
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near Pontefract: 


York and I 


Mount School, York: Gir 
hopes Warrington 
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£41 
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term 


B.Sc. 


te 


ia Park, Manchest 


S3€X 
Somerset 


and 


THE SOCIETY. 


institutions is to provide Boarding 
secondary 


modern, co- 


1 residential college 
The Schoo} tees range 
A progressive, liberal 
on pliys its all-important part, is 
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Boys’ and Girls’ 
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Co 


Co 
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Somers 


vutiful situation, 
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rk, Reading; 
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Co-educational 
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Nege for Men. 
yY or Central 
uston Road, 


A Quaker 
fuea- 
years, bees 


N. PALMER, 


AU THORS, TYPEWRITING, Ke. 





HE DOWNS st HOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. \yrue 











“TPERARY Pyp writ inte uretully.cpr n 
5 4MAS is ver 1.000 words. Carbon 
as CRABLASE(U),/ E420" 
1 t to musts, Compos M 
Lr ivice fre CAKRINGTON Bitaus, I 
TERBATIM REPORTING.— Miss Marg 
sy aliy in reporting Lectures 
Learned Societies Dav or evening 5. 7 
bers, Bridge Street, S.W. 1 WHitehall 5 
FOR PROFIT. Make a 
tine Send for free 
INSTIT Dept, SS Pal trate, 
basal { tInt F. 
toO alse speetell equived pe 
\d Catalogue « 
' Spock Wenn, Lrp Lodvate H I 
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Oxiord Street. 





















A CADEMY GENE WA 


Gerrard 2981, 


Schnitzler’s 


“«LIEBELET’ 
and CONRAD VEIDT in 
“RASPU' 


LEN.” 
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the hardy littk 
hills of the “ John 
weather resisting for 
suit length 3! 
Write for patterns, 























, With 12. supertiz 
nie and-¢ Cros Larte 






She tlands. All 
you hy expert 





Card.--WM. D. Joi 
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request.— MANAGER, Lis 


ie PEEL TWEEDS woven from pure wool of 
e 


H E S P KE Cc TAT wal R. (March 9 ¢ y 1984, 


















x ERYMAN—Han mpate ad 2285 (opposite Hampste: _ 
‘4 Tube Station). PF abst’s * KAME RADSC HAFT’ 
Lubitsch’s “TROUBLE IN PARADISE.” Seats wee bh 








MISC EI IA ANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings. 


ock. Tweed patterns free on 
dell, Migo, Irish Free State. 








umberland sheep bred on the 


Peel” country. Hard wearing, 
Sports and country wear. Full 


I 





Sole 
S. REPMAYNE & SONS Lrp., No, 80 Wigton, Cumberland, 


“ IKE a lady's Caress” is 
L RAZOR; something qi 










HOTELS AND BOARDING HOU SE S 


I ps RNEMOL rH HYDRO visite 


ts with baths 


| LLGRAVE CLUB Ltd 
te 


suites. 24 new rooms with 
il. Guide f1 md. T. CULI 
Donne} Hi PHI 

J res¢ 





10s, 6d. per yard. S6in. wide. 


Suppliers : 





shave with the BALL 
new; 12s. Gd, post 
blades.—SALOMONSEN & CO., 








Pp LLOVERS, ¢ :~ ase ANS, DIRECT from the 


vw Woollies hand-knitted for 
3, jrom lovely real Shetland 
t. so light, so comfortable, 


Pay the Dominion a visit and 
see for yourself the big poss: 
bilities for Empire trade. Inspecc 
the big industrial undertakings 
power plants, transport facilities 
etc., and learn how Canada is 
developing her vase natura 
resources 


We have a number of organised 
tours with moderate all-in fares 
varying in duration from 21 days 
to 7 weeks, leaving at frequenc 
intervals from june to September 
or if you prefer to travel inde- 
pendently we will gladiy assisc 


n pla 





ning your visit 


Write for Canadian Tours 
me or Industria 
oment Booklet 








plain, or in famous ** Fait 
ices, far less than shop | 
oklet and Woo] Colour | 
lid-Yell, Shetlands, 
Any lengtheut, Pat 


46 Stornoway, Scotland | 









_FOREIGN HOTELS 
L\RIS, 2 \ ean I i nfort nd witl vut | 
P bs it Jlotel Pavart, Rue Marivaun, | 
alth in ‘ 1 oF Par Only OU yards trom 
Oper Grand Bou Very mcdorate prices, | 
every convenier A MANAGE | 
ee : s : | 
WWITZERLAND.—Chernex-sur-Montreux 
=e A) vandra 6 ir: a 


ly, Ideal situation and 





rs find Hotel 
id other ivantages of 
| Lift. 


ens. weckiv. partial board ; 
Porticulars, SECRET ABy, 





NOR ESTERSHIRE BRINE 
ns all with h. & ¢. wate 


aia AA RA. 


\LISON HOE! Melville 
t ra 


Edinburgh 207,501 


h Salvington, Worthing Onict 


CANADIAN 


PACIFIC 


L's GREATEST TRAVE, S¥5 
w r, 


62 - = Charing Cross, (Trafalgar 

uare), London, $.W.1 t 
103 Ls sadenhall St., London, E.C.3 
or Local Agents everywhere 
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en MATT HieH PRI ES pi for GOLD in 
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SILVER. Bankne 





t Old ¥ lish Bilan: 
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] ONDON. 
4 
High-class 


WAVERLEY, 








{ 


IVANHOE, Bloor 
KENILWORTH. 


’ 


: 


uthanipton Row, W.C.1. 


CRANSTON LO NDON HOTELS CO. 


niicensed Hotels, 
isbury Street, W.C. 1. 
t. Russell Street, W.C.1. 





AY LOCK SVEDLEY'S Gt Britain’s Greatest 
M Hivd: For Rest and Convalescence, 270 bed- 


J 5 terms trom 15s, per | 



















PERFECT 
PAIR 


MAGNETIC for economical 








ee pass YOURSELYN 
A x} rbd { ‘ t 





) INNS and | 


NT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 






and luxurious 
shaving 









sH mr, 103 REGENT 
















S8.W. 1 oom and Breakfast. 
ne night only 5s. 6d.). With 


Ns for Xx 1] ut country 
j t partes of Surrey - 


lHE LODGE, 1 St. 









—=—O 


RED RIRG 


RAZOR 
& SUPER RAZOR BLADES 


JAMES NEILL & CO., (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
ew 










_.| LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 


| 
7 LINKS 
a | Kr NMORE (Pertbs.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 












steers 


FOR THE TABL E, &e. 


ee 


\ ACKIE'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
- is the perfect gift for friends 





at ys; OF abroad, 
In tins 2s, 4d., 48. 4d., 6s. Gd., &s, + 108. 64 


sy inkimd post, 28. 10d., 5s, 1d., 7s. a 









- 2. 3a, Ils, 6g, 
Complete price list on request, 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTp, 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


WE TRAVEL MANAGER witli be pleased to sid 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Irelang 
from THE SPECTATOR'S Recommended List. In order ty 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of pu .blication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronin 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels ig alicays 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal),- . i ~ ‘y ROTHAY., 
BANGOR (N,. Wales).—-C4 LK, 
BATH. GRAND PUMP ie 
BELFAST. GRAND CENTRAE, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.--GRANVILLPE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NOR FOL K, 
BOURNEMOUTH,.—- BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH “(Sandbanks),- HAVE) 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.— BLENHEIM, 

—HOLLYWOOD, 

ROYAL CRESCENT, 

BRIGHTON (RNottingdean).-—TUDOR ; LOSE. 
BRODRICK (Arran).-—DOUGLAS HOT 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—GREAT Non THERN, 
BUTTERMEKE (Lakeland).—-VICTORIA 
TAMBRIDGE.-—-UNIVEKSLTEY ARMS 
IAN TERBURY.—COUNTY, 
tAPEL CURIG (N, Wales).—BRYN-TYROH, 
ASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry ).—GOLP, 
IHRISTCHURCH.-KINGS AKMS, 
tOLWYN) BAY.— PWLLYCROCHAN, 
tONISTON LAKE.---WATERHEAD., 
= AWFORD (Lanark).— CRAWFORD 
| IEFF (Verths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
{ SROL’ rWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
} BRINE BATITS HOTEL, 
|} EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
| - oe GATES. 
| 
| 
| 
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EDZELL (Angus).—-GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). 





iy ALMOl rit. 





GOODWICK (Vem.).—-FISHGUARD BAY, 
| GRAYSHOTT (Iants)—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE, 

| HARROGATE. CAIRN. 

| HASTIN( QUEEN'S, 


Ss. 
| HINDHEAD.—MOOKLAND'S. 
| HUNSTANTON.—LE SERANGE ARMS & GOLF 


| KINLOCH-RANNOCH(Perths).--LOC H RANNOCH 

LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire) — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 

LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 


ag —REGEN'E, 
3 LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA 
LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL, 
r OCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCU AW E. 
1ONDON. —DK VERE, Kensingten, W 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C.1 
- ke NILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.0.1 
THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., WC 
—WAVERLEY,Southa mpton Row, W.C.1. 
MALVERN.--FOLEY ARMS, 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. MANOR IOUS] 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-ROY 2 MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT W ‘RN 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. Al ST EL L BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEI 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL P AL ACH, 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—VONTHIL! 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).— ROY AL. 
ROSTREVOR (Co, Down).—GT. NORTHERN 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond). 
ROWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTL! 
ST. LEONARDS-ON- SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. SHIP & CASTLI 
SELBY (Yorks).—-LONDESBOROUGH ARMs 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN, 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).— HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk).—GRAND., 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —RBEN WYVI5 
STROUD (nr.) Rodborough Common,— BEAR INN 
TAMWORTH  (Stafls.).—-CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—HOTEL St. GEORGE(LateLinks Hote} 
—HOw re N COURT PRIVAT! 
—PALA 
ROSE OR, 
ROSLIN HALL. 
LORD LEYCESTER. 
































































WARWICK. 








at their Offices, 


